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THE RECONSTRUCTED CABINET. 


Since the issue of our last Number there have 
been some changes in the Cabinet. Mr. Wasu- 
LURNE has resigned the position assigned him, 
and the Hon. Hamitton Fisu, of New York, 
has been appointed and confirmed Secretary of 
State in his place. Van Buren was the first 
New Yorker appointed to this office, the next 
was Wittram L. Marcy, and the third was 
Wii H. Sewarp, who is followed by Ham- 
ILTON F1isH. 


Mr. Fisu is a native of this city, where he was. 


born in 1809. On his mother’s side he is de- 
scended from PETER STUYVESANT, the last Dutch 
Governor of New Amsterdam. His father was 
the late Colonel NicHovas Fisu. He was grad- 
uated at Columbia College, and swbsequently 
entered upon the study of law, in which he would 
have acquired a position of eminence had not the 
management of a very large family estate monop- 
olized so much of his time and attention. He 
entered political life in 1837 as a Whig member 


of our State Legislature. In 1842 he was elect- - 


ed to Congress from the Sixth District in this 
city. In 1846 he was nominated far Lieutenant- 
Governor, but was defeated. <A similar nomina- 
tion, two years later, led to his election by a ma- 
jority of 30,000. In 1848 he was elected Gov- 
ernor. He served in the United States Senate 
from 1851 to 1857. He is a good Republican; 
and his personal character, his social position, 
and his ripe culture render him peculiarly well 
fitted for the position with which he has been 
honored. 
The case of Mr. StEwartT terminated in his 
resignation, and in the subsequent appointment 
of Hon. GeorGE 8. Boutwk 1 as Secretary of 
Mr. BouTwE Lt was born in Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, January 28,1818. His circumstances 
debarred him from a collegiate education. He 
was originally devoted to agricultural pursuits, 
but afterward abandoned these, and became a 
trader in*Groton, first as an apprentice, then as 


a trader, and finally asa proprietor. His leisure 


time, meanwhile, was devoted to the perfection 
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HON. HAMILTON FISH, SECRETARY OF 


‘ 


TATE.—[Puor. ny W. Krrtz, 895 & 897 Broapway.] 


of his education. ‘Thus his attention was at- 
tracted toward the legal profession, which he 
adopted, and in which he achieved a remarkable 
success. . He was elected to the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1842, where he served for seven 
successive years, In 1851 he was elected Gov- 
ernor of his native State, a position which he held 
for two terms. In 1853 he'was a member of 
the State Constitutional Convention. He was-a 
Bank Commissioner for two years, Secretary Of 
the Board of Education eleven years, and a mém- 
ber of the Board of Overseers of Harvard’Col- 
lege for six years. In 1861 he was a member 
of the celebrated Peace Congress, which failed to 
arrest the Southern movement. Ip June, 1862, 
he was appointed Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue.. This position he resigned the following 
year to take a seat in the Wronsd, to which he 
has been three times re-elected. He has- ably 
supported every prominent measure of the Re- 
publican party, and in the matter of impeaching — 
President Jounson he was in advance of his 
compatriots. He is said to’be a very strong ad- 
vocate of a ‘‘ protectionist” tariff. Pleasant and 
affable in his manners, he is an impressive speak- 
er, and he has had a very large influence in con- 
trolling the counsels of his party. 

We gife also on our first page a portrait of 
Hon. Jonw A. J. CRESSWELL, the new lost- 
master-General. He was born at Port Deposit, 
Maryland, November 18, 1828. He graduated 
at J ickinson College, Pennsylvania, -in 1850, 
and immediately after commenced the practice 
of law in his native State. In 1861 he was elect- 
ed to the Lower House of the State Legislature. 
During the following year he served as Adjutant- 
General of the State, and while so serving was. 
elected a Representative from Maryland to the 
Thirty-eighth Congress. In 1864 he was a del- 
egate to the Baltimore Convention. In 1865 he 
was elected to the United States Senate for the 
unexpired term of Hon. T. H. Hicxs,-who died 
during that session. He took a promiment- part 


‘in the important debates of this session, contrib- , 
uting materially to strengthen the hands of the 


Republicans. Next to General Rawirins he is 
the youngest member in the new “Cabinet. 


HON. GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY.—[Puor. py Bzapy.) 
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Messrs. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


N the 16th of January, 1869, the following 
letter. was published in the ‘London 
Jan. 1, 1869. 
We beg leave to calit the attention of English authors 
and publishers to the following simple statement of 
facts which concern them no less than ourselves: 
In accordance with our custom when publishing En- 


glish books'to make, if possible, a special arrangement 


with the author, or otherwise to lay aside a portion of 
the profits resulting from the publication for his use, 
we entered into an agreement with Mr. Ditke’s pub- 
lishers to reprint an American edition of his ‘*Greater 
Britain.” This was as far back as May, 1868, and im- 
mediately thereafter we made public announcement 
that the book was forthcoming. It was published in 
December. A few weeks previous to its appearance, 
however, and some five or six months after we our- 
*clves had announced the book, the Messrs. Hagrer 
& Brotuenrs also made public advertisement that they 
were about to issue it. They bad been oe «yaa 
ciently notified of our intention to republish ‘Grea 
Britain ;"@but as soon as) we became aware of their 
purpose we informed them by letter of our arrange- 
ment with the author. The Messrs. Harper, howev- 
er, persisted in their determinatfon ; and, as a conse- 
quence, Mr. Dixr’s work, bearing their imprint and 
offered at a merely hominal price, is now before the 
trade. Of course the author's anticipated profits, no 
Jess than our own, will be precluded by a proceeding 
so directly in contravention of the. courtesies of the 
trade, and so well! calculated, if persisted in, to de- 
Stroy the remuneration te which foreign authors are 
eguitably entitled. 

A similar course to that above-mentioned was, we 
regret to say, pursued by the house in question on the 
appearance of Mr. Tro.topre’s ** North America ;" and 
the unremunperative price at which that work was pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Hagrer destroyed our profits 
nud, of course, prevented the author from receiving 
the share which otherwise'would have accrued to bim 
from the edition published by us. 

As our object in making. this communication is 
simply to place ourselves right before the public, we 
refrain from comment on the facts now presented. 
Whatever injury may result to English authors and 
‘publishers, should such practices become the rule in- 
stead of the exception, the responsibility will not rest | 
upon us, . B. Lirprincorr & Co. 


The avowed object of this letter i is to place 
its authors ‘‘ right before the public ;” in other 
words, to present themselves to public attention 
as scrupulously honorable publishers in contrast 
with the Messrs. Harper, whom the letter ac- 
cuses of violating the courtesies of the trade ; 
and that the public judgment may be fully in- 
formed, we subjoin the whole correspondence. 

From this we think. it appears: 

Ist. That when the Messfs. Harper, began 
the printing of the book they,were entirely ig- 
norant of the intentfon’of Messrs. Lirrrncotr 
& Co, to publish it. 

2d. That Messrs. (Liprixcorr & Co. did not 
make use of the ordinary and recognized chan- 
uel of the trade to announce their intention. 

3d. ‘That the Messrs. Harper did not persist 
in their determination tp publish, but offered to 
withdraw upon condition that the edition of 
Messrs. Lirprincorr & Co, was printed én this 
country, upon payment of small ex- 
pense already incurred. 

The allusion to Butwer’s in the let 
ter of the Messrs. Hakrer is due to the fact 
that, notwithstanding the mutually satisfactory 
arrangement between Lord Lytron and the 
Messrs. Harper, his works have been repub- 
lished by Messrs, Liprincotr & Co.; a pro- 
ceeding in plain violation of the courtesies of 
the trade, and the necessary tendency of which 


2. 


-js to-destroy the remuneration of the foreign 


author. 
Dec. 4, 1568. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers: 

GentLemen,—The Nativn of yesterday announces 
that you have in press Mr. Wentwortu DI LkKE's 
‘Greater Britain.” We would respectfully apprise 
you that by arrangement with Mr. Dirxe’s English 
publishers we have received the early sheets and elec- 
trotypes of the illustrations, for the purpose of re- 
printing the book. We haye stereotyped the book, 
aud will publish it inafewdays. Wepaya copyright 
on our sales. E 

We are, dear Sirs, 
Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) J. B. Lippincorr & Co, ~ 


Franxitn Square, New York, Dec. 5, 1868. 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincottyt Co.: 

GrENTLEMEN,—In repl¥ to yours of yesterday we can 
ohly say that we duly annpunced Dirxe's ‘Greater 
Britain,” and have commenced the stereotyping of the 
work. Your note contuins the first intimation that 
you intevded to publish it. 

Under these circumstances we think it no more than 
fair that you should pay us the expenses we have in- 
curred, should we withdraw, 

But, before we can consent to a withdrawaj, we Beg 
to inquire whether your edition is printed in this coun- 
try from stereotype plates made in this country? 

And, while we think of it, allow us to ask whether 
your edition of BuLwer's novels is printed in this 
cvuntry 


Yours, very truly, 
(Sgd.) & Brotuens. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 7, 1868, 


GentLemen,—Yours of.the 5th is received, and in 
reply we have to say that we announced ‘Greater 
as long ago May 1 (See Curips’s Publish- 
ers Circular), and have since kept the announcement 
public to as great an extent as we thought could be 
ut all necessary for the information of the trade. We 


‘stereotyped the work at our own office, and have it 


printing. The only announcement we have seen 
now of your proposed edition is that in the ** Literary 
Notes” of the Nation of December 3. 

We print our edition of Bu_weer from plates which 
we purchased of a stereoty per here, who made them 
ou his own account with the view of farming them out. 

We believe we have answered all the inquiries of 


rManon 27, 1869. 


your letter, and have only to add that we receive the 
early ts of ‘Greater Britain” from the author, 
and have agreed to pay a copyright therefor. It 
seems to us that we have done every thing in the 
matter that can reasonably be expected of us; have 
we not? 
Truly yours, © 
(Sgd.) J.B. LipPINooTT & Co. 


‘FRANKLIN Savane, New Yorx, Dee. 8, 1868. 
‘J. B. Lippincott & . 

GENTLEMEN,—We have yours of yesterday. We 
duly announced ‘‘ Greater Britain” on the 25th of No- 
vember in the Commercial Advertiser of this city, which 
hus been for many years considered by the Trade the 
official place for announcements of reprints, so as to 
prevent the occurrence of difficulties of this character. 

We presume that your announcement “as long ago 
as May 1" was made before the work was received by 
you, and not in the organ we have referred to. 

Under the circumstances we think that our sugges- 
tion of the Sth is the fair solution of our present mu- 
tual misunderstanding. 

We frankly say that your explanation in regard to 
your edition of Butwer does not in our opinion justify 
the act of discourtesy toWard us on your part. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) Harrer & Broruers. 


The here ended. 

‘That Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. may 
be enabled still further ‘‘to place themselves 
right before the public,” we subjoin some ex- 
tracts from a correspondence, which will show : 

1st. That in September last the Messrs. Har- 
PER arranged with Messrs, MacmMILian & Co., 
of London, to publish from early sheets and 
electrotypes Sir SAMUEL up by 
the Sea.” 

2d. That in October Lippincott & 
Co. were informed of this: arrangement by 
Messrs. MacmiLtuan & Co. 

3d. That, by an error of shipment, the elec- 
trotypes were sent to Messrs. Lippincott & Co., 
instead of the Messrs. HARPER. 

Ath. That in December Messrs. Lippincott 
& Co. received them, and, knowing that they 
were intended for the Messrs. HaARPER’s edition 
of the work, withheld them; and in January 
published the book themselves, at a low price. 

5th. That not until a month after the issue 
of their edition did Messrs. Lippincott & Co. 
inform the Messrs. HARPER that they had in 
their possession electrotypes’ which they knew, 
when they received them, were intended for the 
Messrs: Harper, to enable them to fulfill their 
engagement with Sir SAMUEL BaKkeEr’s English 
publishers. 


From ‘Macmillan & Co. te Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, Sept. 36, 1868. 


+ In reply to your letter of 1st inst., proposing two 
‘ alternatives for Sir Samugt Baxer's *‘ Cast up by the 


Sea,” we choose the first, viz., to deliver the ea 

sheets and electros free of expense and sufficiently in 
advunce,of English publication to admit of simulta- 
neous issue in America; and a royalty of 10 per cent. 


on your retail price for all copies of the. work sold for 


five years after publication. 

In conformity with this arrangement you shall very 
shortly have some of the sheets, and the electros, 
which are for full-page illustrations, will follow. 


From Messrs. Harper Brothers to Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., Jan. 14, 1869. 

*** * Though ‘*Cast up by the Sea” has been re- 
viewed in London, we have as yet no advice from you 
of the shipment of the electros. 
the subject (Nov. 26, 1868) says, ‘We hope to send 


you- the electros early next week.” Nince then , we ° 
have heard nothing of them, 


The fesult of this delay and inattention has been 
the prior publication of the book by J. B. Lirrrnootr 
& Co., of Philadelphia, whose advertisement, from 
this morning’s paper, we inclose herewith. 


From Messrs. Macmillan Co. to Messrs. Harper 
Brothers, January 80, 1869. 

We have heard with much annoyance that the parcel 
of electros of engravings of ‘Cast up by the Sea” has 
been sent to Messrs. Lippincott instead of to you. * * * 
We can only say that we regret the accident very 
much, and the delay it has caused. 


From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. to Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, February 13, 1869. 

Some time since we received, without advice, a 
box containing electrotypes. Believing it came from 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London, we advised them 
of its arrival, and asked them to give us an explana- 
tion, if they had sent it. We are now advised by them 
that the box was intended for you. 


From Mr. George Lillie Craik (of Messrs. Macmillan & 

Co.) to Messrs. Harper & Brothers, February 27, 1869. 

My partner is writing to you to-day, and will give 
you the particulars you ask about Lippincott's receiv- 
ing the electros of **Cast up by the Sea.” The busi- 
ness has vexed and annoyed us much. Lippincott was 
well aware that we had arranged with you months 
before; and we can not believe that there could have 
been dny doubt in their minds about its being an ac- 
cident, the electros going tothefn. I blame Lippincott 
—having had direet information, on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, that we had arranged with you—that he did not 
act fairly and transfer to you at once a package ob- 
viously intended for you. 


In the words of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., ‘* We refrain from comment on the facts 
now presented.” 


THE CABINET. 

Tue changes in the Cabinet necessitated by 
the resignation of Mr. Stewart and of Mr. 
WASHBURNE and the nomination of General 
Raw.ins have been favorably received by the 
country and by the party. 

Mr. Hamitton Fisu, the Secretary of State, 
is a well-known citizen of spotless character and 
of long political experience, with a certain solid 


b good sense and just instinct which have ranged 


him always upon the side of liberty and prog- 
ress in our politics. He has not been a Re- 
publican leader in the technical sense; but has 
always commanded the respect and confidence 
of the party. He is of the same temperament 
with the President, and their views of a sound 
and firm foreign policy undoubtedly coincide. 


tions at this time is the English question. 


Your last letter on - 


Mr. Grorce S. Bovrwe tt, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, carries into his Department the 
highest personal character, great ability, and 
longand varied experience in public affairs. As 
we said in the case of Mr. STEwarr, and ag must 
be said in that of any man in the country who 
should be summoned to the Treasury, his espe- 
cial qualifications for a sagacious and successful 
administration can be proved only by expe- 
rience. Mr. BoutTweE t believes firmly in the 
necessity of the ascendency of the Republican 
party to the welfare of the country; but he is 
undoubtedly equally persuaded that nothing 
will commend that party to continued support 
more than capacity, industry, fidelity, and econ- 
omy in the public service. - While, therefore, 
he will undoubtedly prefer Republicans in his 
appointments, he will not accept mere ‘‘ radical- 
ism” as a receipt in full of the fitness of a can- 
didate. 

General Raw ins been the '‘Chief-of-Staff 
to the armies of.the United States, and his mili- 
tary career has been conspicuous and illustrious. 
The President. knows perfectly the man and 
the duties of the office to which he has called 
him—and no appointment could command more 
satisfaction. 

If the Cabinet as now arranged does not 
prove to be what the President hopes we may 


‘be very sure that it will be changed. But we 


trust that he will not think it necessary to lose 
the services of a man so thoroughly able and so 
acceptable to the best judgment of the country 
as Attorney-General Hoar merely because he 
is fram the same State w ith the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 

TuHeE Diplomatic Corps in Washington were 
Seenkly introduced to the President “in their 
elegant court costumes.” BARON von GE- 
ROLT, the PruSsian Minister, made the speech 
of congratulation, toavhich the President replied, 
heartily thanking their Excellencies, and add- 
ing that it would be his endeavor to maintain 
the relations of peace and friendship with all 
nations that this country now enjoys. The in- 
terview suggests a glance at our foreign rela- 
tions; and it is evident, in the first place, that 
their harmony is not likely to be marred by any 


eccentric or passionate conduct upon the part 


of the Secretary of State. ‘That, also, is equal- 
ly true of the President. But it is no less evi- 
dent that the President’s foreign policy is not 


likely to be controlled by the Secretary or by ! 


the Ministers who may be sent abroad. There 
will also positively be no place or opportunity 
for M‘CRACKEN under this Administration. +> 
foreign policy will be a unit. 

The only real perplexity i in our foreign rela- 
How 
that will probably be settled is an inquiry of 
great importance. We learn privately, from a 
well-informed source, that some of those who 
were distinctively our friénds during the war 
deeply regret the rejection of the Jounson 


treaty. But that rejection was a foregone con-~ 


clusion, and it should show England precisely 
what the feeling of this country is. The treaty. 
has never been considered upon its merits. It 
was a great deal better treaty than has been 
‘supposed in this country; and, as we think, and 
as. many Of the leading English journals con- 
ceded, virtually involved a surrender of the 
English position. But it was regarded here as 
the work of a Minister of Southern sympathies, 


who had begun his career in England by osten- 


tatiously fraternizing with our chief English en- 
emies, and whose vanity had betrayed him an 
easy prey to the selfish diplomacy of John Bull. 
The personal feeling in this country toward Mr. 
REVERDY JOHNSON was quite enough to preju- 
dice public opinion fatally against “y treaty he 
wight conclude. 

Then the sore sense of injury which the offi- 
cial conduct of England during the war had ex- 
cited in the American mind is wholly unhealed, 
and this the English seem never to have com- 
prehended, ‘The evident eagerness to see our 
destruction which that conduct evinced affected 
the country more deeply than the pecuniary 
losses it occasioned. ‘The refusal to await 
the arrival of Mr, Apams in London; the pro- 
clamation ; the open building and equipping of 
rebel privateers in England; their hospitable 
reception in British ports; the evasive stomach- 
aches of the Crown’s counsel at the time of the 
escape of the Alabama; the belt of fire around 
the globe from burning American ships kindled . 
by British torches; the base and malignant 
sneers of the British press, and the unfriend- 
ly words of leading British statesmen, all com- 
bined with the hereditary hostility to England, 
have produced a feeling in the United States 


which will apparently be satisfied by nothing’ 


but a virtual apology and offer of such ‘indem- 
nity as we may demand, 

Yet this feeling, as we have more than once 
remarked, really leads to no settlement but war, 
or a tranquil waiting for revenge in kind. If 
we do not propose to allow the question of re- 
sponsibility to be discussed, and require En- 
gland to concede it as a preliminary to any treaty, 
we of course demand the concession of the whole 
subject ; and nothing remains but to verify the 
claims. But the treaty begins by referring the 
responsibility to arbitration, which our feeling 


‘probably very clear and decided. 


| 


interprets as leaving to arbitration the injury to 
our honor. ‘Plainly this is an end of the whole 


-matter, and the merits of the treaty itself have 


not been considered. ‘That the feeling of this 


‘country of which we speak is correct in sup- 


posing that the treaty leaves the responsibility 
to arbitration is proved by Mr. Reverpy Joun- 
SON'S speech at Manchester on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, in which he expressly says so. But when 
he says that ‘‘ we are willing” to take this course, 
he exactly misrepresents the fact; for it is pre- 
cisely our wawillingness that has defeated his 
treaty. 

Now the President’s view of the, subject is 
The report 
of his expression of opinion some weeks since 
may have been incorrect’ as to terms, but very 
possibly represents his feeling. If it does, the 
condition of further negotiation will apparently 
be a preliminary acknowledgment of responsi- 
bility by the British Government. Rather than 
concede it, that Government will probably take 
the risk of leaving the question open. But the 
risk is tremendous. «Englishmen must see that, 
in case of any war, their commerce would be 
destroyed by a swarm of American Alabamas, 
and that it is for the incalculable advantage of 
England that arbitration should hold her re- 
sponsible. We believe that this is also the 
better sense of England. ‘The people of that 
country will surely not: insist upon the prepos- 
terous principle that a neutral can suffer priva- 
teers to be built in her yards to ravage the com- 
merce of an ally; or that belligerent maritime 
rights can be granted to a belligerent without a 
port. Is the British Government ready to do 
directly what this better sense would approve 
if done indirectly? That is the point which 
the new Administration will probably propose. 


OUR PRESENT CONDITION. 


Tue statement made by the Clearing-House 
on Saturday, March 6, as compared with the 
preceding weekly statement, shows the follow- 
ing changes : Loans, $717,986 increase ; specie, 
$1,345,969. decrease; legal-tenders, $1, 689,- 
685 decrease; net , deposits, $2, 611, 738° de- 
crease; circulation,’ $27,904 increase, which 
will appear to be unfavorable. ‘This is partly 
due to the efforts of speculators in this market 
to prevent a rise in the securities of the Gov- 

ment, and partly to the-transfer of funds to 
the South to pay for cotton. The return for 
the\week ending March 13 shows the following 
variations, as compared with that of the 6th: 
Loans, $420, 188 decrease; specie, $2,127,693. 
decrease ;_ legal - tenders, $494,256 increase ; 
net deposits, $211,979 decrease; circulation, 


. $414,560 increase, which indicates some, but. 
“hot much, improvement. _ 


The market for cotton (middling) on the 6th 
was as follows: Upland Florida, 29} ;, Mobile, 
294; New Orleans, 293; Texas,30. Although 
it was somewhat more active the effort to ‘‘ gal- 
vanize the market” did not succeed. It ap- 
pears that owing to the lower relative price in 
Manchester of the cotton goods as compared 
with raw cotton some manufacturers had failed, 
others had partially stopped work, and there 
appeared to be a renewed disposition to resort. 
to short time. The anomaly, therefore, of a 
better matket here for middlings than in Man- 
chester exists. ‘The market on Saturday, the 


18th of March, was as follows: Upland Florida, 


284; Mobile, 282; New Orleans, 29; Texas, 
294; showing a slight decline. 

The South, not being well supplied with bank- 
ing facilities, has an eye constantly to the build- | 
ing up of its finances, and with a high price for 
cotton, and the advantage of the legalization of 
gold contracts, resulting from the dictum of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Bronson vs. RHOopDEs, will withdraw 
from those countries which manufacture cotton 
as much gold and silver as she can obtain to 
constitute a basis for her financial dealings. 
This at the outset will be easy, but as the proc- 
ess comes to be felt in other markets it will as- 
sume the shape of.a severe contest. We can 
not be indifferent spectators of this movement, - 
as it gives a solidity to that quarter favorable 


‘to the ultimate stability of the whole Union. 


With the Pacific States and the Southern States 
sound in this respect, the recovery of the At- 
lantic States from their present abnormal con- 
dition must be facilitated. Our Southern States 
have only to be firm in théir present palicy of 


_preferring gold and silver to any form of paper 


currency to accomplish the most important re- 
sults for them and for all. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. ScHENCK that 
our bonds shall be deemed payable i in gold ex- 
cept where the stipulation is exprdssed to pay 
them in currency, and declaring thgt all future 
contractsepayable in gold shall be ‘enforced in 
gold, failed by reason of the action of President 
JOHNSON, who omitted to give them his ap- 
proval; but what ‘fell from the Court in the 


. case referred to, although the question did not 


arise in the case, has been accepted as a sufli- 
cient adjudication of the point that such con- 
tracts are legal. “The present Congress, in view 
of this decision of the Court, has reaffirmed the 
resolution that our bonds shall be deemed pay- 
able in gold, and omitted, we think erroneously, 
the portion relating to gold contracts. 
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The expediency of legalizing them results 
from the fact that the case of BRONSON against 
RHODES was a case which arose upon a bond 
and mortgage executed prior to the Legal-Ten- 
der Act of February, 1862; and although the 
bond by its terms was made payable in “‘ gold 
and silver coin, lawful money of the United 
States,” the decision of that case does not nec- 
essarily involve the decision of one arising upon 
a contract made since. <A majority of the 
court, however, in the opinion given, went to 
the extent of declaring that a contract made 
since payable in gold would be binding. This 
action of the court was due in great part to the 
omission of Congress to take any steps toward 
a return to specie payments, and was accepted 
by the country as correct, owing to the strong 
interest felt in various quarters in the legaliza- 
tion of gold contracts. California, the South- 
ern States, and all merchants who kept gold 
accounts had a strong desire to have their 
transactions, which stood, as they supposed, on 
no, other basis than the honor of the parties, 
placed upon: the firm basis of law. They justly 
reasoned that, if their contracts ‘in gold were, 
made to stand on this footing,'that gold would 
he obtained to perform them, and that it would 
consequently be held in this country. 

In advance of the promulgation of the opin- 
ion delivered by Mr. Cuase, the only interest 
which existed for retaining gold and silver in 


the United States was that which arose¢-from/ 
the act requiring duties to be paid in gold,\an 


the act declaring that interest on the Five-t 
ties and Ten-forties shall be paid in that medi- 
um. 
precious metals within our own limits were, 
with the exception of the Pacific coast, limited 
to these wants. The residue was expelled; 
but now, as there is a deep interest for retain- 
ing the amount required for performing con- 
tracts made in that medium, the opinion in 
question, although strictly what is called by 
lawyers obiter dictum, may be regarded as the 
first step in the direction of the necessary re- 
form ‘in our currency. It will be expedient to 
regard this new feature in this light, and we 
regret to see the decrease for two weeks an- 
nounced in the Clearing-House of $3,957,707 
in the specie account. Every soundly-man- 
aged bank will take notice of the change re- 
quired by the new policy; but as we are not 
litely to have a sound policy inaugurated in 
such institutions, men of wealth who feel an 
obligation to aid a return to specie payments’ 
should be willing to| do what the generality of 
banks seem disposed fo omit, and obtain and 
specially deposit gold. It will be a fallacy to 
suppose that our legal tenders can be” made 
equal to gold, except by such aid. This ad- 
vantage must result from the condition, not of 
the Treasury merely; but of the country at 
large, and must be the work of time and im- 
proved strength. Banks like the Chemical 
and Bank of America are favorably situated 
for taking the initiative in a movement which 
will by degrees place all sound institutions on 
the specie basis. ‘There is always danger of a 
relapse into the condition of a currency hope- 
lessly irredeemable, if the policy in the oppo- 
site direction is allowed to slacken. The op- 
portunity for constant improvement due to the 
legalizing of gold contracts should not be lost, 
and should secure the constant attention of Mr. 
BoutweE x, An office in New York for redeem- 
ing the notes of interior banks, as recommend- 
ed by Mr. CLark when Controller of the Treas- ° 
ury, would exercise a powerful influence in the 
right direction. | 

There is much in the situation now to inspire 
confidence, not only as to the present position 
of trade, but also as to the future. When 
GRANT and SEyMouR were nominated, the one 
by the Republican, the other by the Democratic 
‘party, we had reached the point where the roads 
fork. Instead of taking that which led to the 

payment of the bonds in currency and to conse- 
~ quent repudiation, it is an inexpressible relief 
* to know that the road toward specie payments, 
to honor and ultimate success,. was taken. 
' The tone of the inaugural of President GRANT 
will be approved by the outside world; but 
what is of more importance, instead of sinking 
down into the condition of acknowledged infe- 
riority, which would have resulted from the ac- 
ceptance and ascendency of the repudiating 
platform, an American to-day may stand erect, 
proud of the unequivocal honesty of the Admin- 
istration, 


THE REVOKED PARDONS. 


One of President Grant’s first acts was to 
revoke the pardons of notorious offenders is- 
sued by his predecessor just as he was leaving 
office. indeed, why President Jounson 
did not order a general jail-delivery is not 
clear. If there was a thing that his late lam- 
entable Excellency enjoyed, it was pardoning 
counterfeiters and whisky thieves. His sym- 
pathy for the latter has been declared to be 
explicable, but that for the counterfeiters was 
a deliberate blow at the poorest people in the 
country. It is,the old apple-women and poor 
widows and the hard day-laborers who suffer 
from spurious money—not the capitalists, who 
can detect it, or who can endure the loss. But 


there was ey an inward necessity in the 


The efforts of the country to hold the | 


| 


| imperative reform. 


case. Mr. Jounson was such an intolerable 
sham himself that he had a resistless s5ympa- 
thy for counterfeiters. ‘There was indeed ‘no 
reason, if he had the right to issue his Christ- 
mas proclamation, why Mr. Jonnson should not 
have celebrated his closing of the White House 
doors by opening those of every State Prison in 
the country, and by a general immunity to those 
who were as yet unaccused of their crimes. 
There was, in fact, no reason in his character 
or career why he did not commit: any folly 
whatever. 
The authority of President Grant to revoke 
the undelivered pardons of his predecessor is 
denied in some quarters. But it was not An- 
DREW JOHNSON, it was the President of the 
United States who signed the pardons. If, 


then, for any reason he changes his mind be-. 


fore the pardon takes effect, he may properly 
withhold it. Suppose that he is pardoning a 
man believed to be unjustly imprisoned, and 
before the pardon the President has evidence 
that he has been deceived, and that the Jelin- 
quent deserves tenfold heavier punishmegt than 
he is receiving, may he not order the pardOon not 
to be delivered ? 

It is urged that when Mr. Jonnson signed 
the pardons he did all that he could do, name- 
ly, he expressed his will to relieve the prisoners. 
But if it were not Mr, Jounson but the Pres- 
ident who did this, and subsequently the Presi- 
dent’s will changes, the President may proper- 
ly revoke that order as he may any other. 
Constitution, of course, contemplates a perma- 
nency of the executive power, whatever becomes 
of the person exercising it; and any act of ex- 
ecutive authority not yet accomplished may by 
the same authority be revoked. If the Execu- 
tive, on the 3d of March, had prepared a mes- 
sage to Congress recommending war with En- 
gland, but the Secretary had not yet delivered 
it, would the Executive, on the 5th of March, 
whether the same or a different person, be ob- 
liged to send it? If not, certainly President 
GRANT is not bound to confirm the unaccom- 
plished acts of President Jounson. 


SENATOR HALE’S BRIBERY BILL. 


THE Report of Senator HaLe upon the al-~ 


leged corruption in regard to Railway legisla- 
tion in this State should be very carefully read 
as illustrative of the hopelessness of reaching 
and punishing bribery under the present laws. 


‘The Report establishes conclusively that large 


sums of money were corruptly spent in the ses- 
sion of 1868 by those who were interested in 
Railway legislation; that lobbyists were thus 
enriched ; that there is no proof of the actual 
bribery of any Senator, the Assemblymen not 
being mentioned, and that the charges in the 
Tribune and other newspapers were made upon 
rumor only and without evidence. The Zribune 
retorts that the Report reveals only what could 
not be concealed, and that only fools will be- 
lieve that the Lobby pocketed more than the 
Legislature. 

Whatever may be the faith of fools or the 
relative guilt of the Lobby and the members of 


the Legislature, the public opinion of the State 


is firmly persuaded that there is immense cor- 
ruption at Albany. Every person familiar with 
what is called: practical politics undoubtedly 
knows of the offer of bribes to affect votes, and 
of the payment of very large sums of money to 
prevent or to promote legislation; and every 
body knows that such a system can have but 
one result, and that the most disastrous possible. 
But under the existing law nothing is done to 
remedy the difficulty, and nothing is practicable. 
As Senator Hae most truly says, both parties, 
who can generally have knowledge of the crime, 
are now liable to the same punishment. He 
has, therefore, introduced:a bill, of which the 
Committee recommend the passage, by which 
the giver of a bribe which is accepted shall be 
exempt from prosecution. This provision offers 
the means of obtaining proof, and it tends di- 
rectly to the decrease of bribery by putting the 
briber wholly in the power of the bribed. Who- 
ever wishes to bribe must be very sure indeed 
of his man. 

The same general provision was introduced 
in the new Constitution by Mr. OppyKr, who 
submitted an admirable Report upon the sub- 


ject, and to protect those who may be unjustly 


charged with the crime it is provided that ac- 
cused persons may testify in their own behalf. 
Such a change is at least one step toward an 
It will, we are very sure, 
be hastened by the Report of Senator Hauge. 


THE MAN ON HORSEBACK. 


Amonc the other horrible spectres that have 
risen in the Democratic imagination with the 
inauguration of the General who uncondition- 
ally subdued the rebellion is Mr. Cates Cusu- 
1nc’s ‘“*Man on Horseback.” In one of that 
gentleman’s speeches before the war he ad- 
monished us that if we did hot submit imme- 
diately to the will of Mr. Ropert Toomss, Mr. 
Bensamin, Mr. Mason, Mr. Surpetz, Mr. Da- 
vis, Mr. WIGFALL, and their obedient, humble 
servants, ‘“‘the Democracy of the North”—if we 
continued to prate of liberty and equal rights 


y and civilization when those eminent gentlemen, 


The- 


our natural rulers, had intimated their wish to | 
flog and multiply their slaves in peace—why, 
our willful disobedience could.end in one thing 
only—*‘ an epauleted Emperor on horseback to 
relieve the dissonant din of the raving ideologies 
of the hour.” 

Mr. G. P. R. James was never content with 
less than two horsemen, but Mr. Cates CusH- 
ING thought that one would serve our turn. 

This was the way in which the Democratic 
orators tried to whip in the conscience and com- 
mon-sense of the American people. To compel 
us to yield to the despotism ‘of a man-selling 
oligarchy they threatened us with a military 
despot. To persuade us that the residuary 
legatees of that oligarchy ought to be intrusted 
with the Government they now announce that 
General Grant is the man on horseback of Mr. 
CALEB CUSHING’S vision. 

Mr. CaLes Cusuine was what the Democracy 

called ‘‘a statesman.” Mr. Horatio Seymour 


was another. The country is respectfully in- 


vited to deplore the absence of such “ states- 
men” and ‘‘statesmanship” from the present 
Administration. 


Mr. STEWART. 


THe delay in consequence of the ineligibility 


| Of Mr. Stewart afforded that gentleman an 


opportunity of making one of those noble prop- 
Ositions which may be distinctively described 
as American. Undoubtedly the honor offered 
him was great. The position itself is honor- 
able. The confidence of General Grant is an 
honor. The universal feeling that the public 
service would immensely gain by his appoint- 
ment was in the highest degree honorable. 
But if all these things were honorable, ceftain- 
ly not less so was his own intention. 

To Mr. Stewart personally the affair has 
vbeen wholly creditable. When his name was 
sent into the Senate, amidst the outcry of sur- 
prise and consternation among cliques and sets, 
there was no question of his fitness, no doubt 
of the signal efficiency and economy with which 
he would conduct the business of his Depart- 
ment. If Mr. Srewanrt is grateful to the Pres- 
ident for the honor that he wished to confer 


upon him, he can hardly be less so for the ex- 


pression of public confidence in his ability which 
the President's intention evoked. 


NOTES. 


Our friend the Easy Chair of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, whose views are singularly harmonious with 
our own, lately spoke of a masterly copy of Tur- 
NER’s famous picture of the old Temeraire, by 
T. C. Farrar of this city. Mr. Farrar’s 
fidelity and skill in such work are remarkable. 
His sympathetic study in the school of MiILLais 
and Hotman Hunt has admirably trained his 
power of patient elaboration, and his copies that 
we have seen deserve all the praises they have 
received. Mr. Farrar goes abroad early in 
April, and will execute commissions for copies 
of ‘T'uRNER or of other masters whose works sel- 
dom cross the sea. His studio is at 1267 Broad- 
way, and we can very safely promise the great- 
est satisfaction to those who may intrust orders 
to him. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MAcmMILLAN, the- English 
publisher, was in this country a few months 
since, and upon his return read at Cambridge, 
in England, where he resides, a lecture upon the 
Yankees, in which he gives his impressions of 
that people. His observations are friendly and 
kindly. Mr. Macmivvan had the sincerest wish 
to produce a good understanding between his 
own country and ours, and if the spirit of his 
judgments should universally prevail it would be 
hard even for an A/abama treaty seriously to im- 
peril our mutual peaceful relations. The lecture | 
of Mr. MacMILLAN is privately printed ; but we 
are very sure his hearers left the hall with a more 
intelligent sympathy for their Yankee brethren. 


Tue Senate has made an admirable choice of 
President pro tem. in Senator Henry B. An- 
THONY, Of Rhode Island. He is a man of great 


‘political sagacity and experience, entirely famil- 


iar with parliamentary rules, and of urbane man- 
ners. He has been always in public life, and 
early reached the highest political honors of his 
native State. Efficient, diligent, and courteous 
in the discharge of his duties, the honor con- 
ferred:upon him by his fellow-Senators is the 
highest tribute of their respect and regard. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. | 

March8: 

In the Senate, Rev. Dr. Newman, a Methodist cler- 
gyman, was chosen chaplain. 
March 9: | 

In the House, Rev. J. G. Butler was chosen chap- 
lain.—The Tenure-of-Office bill was again repealed, 
with only 16 dissentient votes. 
March 10: 

In the Senate, the bill to 
Act was to the Judi 


March 12: 

In the House, Mr. Butler’s resolution for 4 joint com- 
mittee on Indian matters was generally discussed and 
finally passed by a vote of 93 to 47.—A concurrent reso- 
lution for an adjournment on Friday, the 26th inst., was 
agreed to.—A resolution instructing the Judiciary Com- 


~ 


Committee. 


the Tenure-of-Office | 


mittee to report a bill to prevent frauds in naturaliza- 
tion, and to secure the surrender of fraudulent ‘natu- 
ralization papers already issued was P ° 
Schenck introduced his public credit bill, and the sec- 
ond section being stricken out the bill was passed by 
a vote of 97 to 48, 


SENATE COMMITTEES. 


Mr.-Sumner remains at the head of the Foreign Rela- 
tions; Mr. Sherman, of the Finances; Mr. Chandler, 
of the Commerce; Mr. Cameron, of Agriculture; Mr. 
Wilson, of Military Affairs; Mr. Grimes, of Naval Af- 
fairs; Mr. Trumbull, of the Judiciary ; Mr. Ramsay, of 
Post-Offices ; Mr. Pomeroy, of Public Lands; Mr. Will- 
jams, of Private Land Claims; Mr. Howe, of Claims: 
Mr. Willey, of Patents; Mr. Howard, of Pacific Rail- 
road ; Mr. Drake, of Education ; Mr. Conkling, of Re- 
vision of the Laws; Mr. Cragin, on the Expenses of 
the Senate; Mr. Anthony, on Printing; Mr. Fessen- 
den succeeds Mr. Morrill, of Maine, as Chairman of 
the Appropriation Committee; Mr. Morton succeeds 
Mr. Sprague as Chairman of Manufactures; Mr. Har- 
lan takes the place of Mr. Henderson at the head of 
Indian Affairs; and Mr. Edmunds succeeds Mr. Van 
Winkle as Chairman of Pensions. 

Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, was on the 10th 
elected President tem. of the Senate. 

Hon. E. B. Washburne has been nominated and ¢on- 
firmed as Minister to France. 

The New Hampshire election on the 8th resulted 
in a Republican victory, Onslow Stearns having been 
elected 
= the party last year. All the 

ees for Congress were elected. 

The Geor 


publican nom- 


last 
of 


The Georgia House of Representatives ratified the 
Fifteenth Amendment on the 11th. 

John M. Binckley, Solicitor of Internal Revenue, 
was removed on the 8th. ' } 

A singular statement has been made by a man 
known as William C. Cunningham, who was arrested 
last summer on a charge of bigamy, made against him 
by Miss Louise Aymer, of Tarrytown, whom he had 
marri He declares that Logan No. 2, who was his 
intimate friend, murdered Rogers, because the latter 
had been the a witness against him in a case 

burglary, for which he wag tried and convicted iu 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
- The Pennsylvania Senate ratified the Fiftcenth 
Amendment on the 11th. 

The@irginia Republican State Convention met on 
the 9th at my 
men engage two 
the hall had 


, and the Wells and anti-Wells 
eavy fist fights, so violent that 

to be cleared by the police.. The next da 
the Convention again assembled and nominated H. H. 
Wells for Governor. 


All the Pacific Railrnad Commissioners, except Mr. 
Williams, were removed by the President on the 6th. 

Hon. T. 8. Faxton has subscribed $10,000 for the en- 
dowment of a Pro rship of Natural Science in 
Hamilton College, at Clinton, New York, on condition 
that the citizens of Utica and vicinity subscribe an ad- 
ditional sum of $20,000. 3 

On the 7th, as some men were cutting a road through 
the snow-drift near Peacham Corners, Vermont, they 
came upon the frozen bodies of Mrs. Emmons, aged 
sixty years, her daughter, and her grandson. The old 
lady had fallen, overcome by the cold and snow, half 
a mile from a farmer’s house, through the windows of 
which a light was shining all night, while the daugh- 
ter had approached a little nearer, and the boy was 
within two rods of the window. He had evidently 
dragged himself some distance on his hands and 
knees. The old lady had been turned out of dvors at 
Hardwick for non-payment of rent, 

The night'of March 5-6 was a terrible one forChica- 
go. There were eight fires; in attempting to put out 
ane of them, on Canai Street, four firemen lost their 

ives. 


A boiler explosion occurred at Rochester on the Sth, — 


and three men were killed. | 
President Grant on Sunday, the 14th, occupied the 
pew set apart for him in the Metropolitan Methodist 
shurch, Washington. He is a trustee of the church. 
The Fifteenth Amendment passed the Arkansas 
Senate on the 13th by a vote of 19 to 3. 
Hon. James Guthrie, late United States Senator 
from Kentucky, died in Louisville on the 13th. © 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the 1st of March Mr. Gladstone, in a brilijant 


speech, ae fully four hours, laid before the Parlia~ — 
ee aad for the disestablishment of the Irish 
urc 


SPAIN, 


Judging from the debate in the Cortes on the 8th, 
the Republicans fear the elevation of Montpensier to 
the throne. They demanded that the Duke should be 
deprived of his title of Marshal. Tothis General Prim 
strongly objeeted, and Admiral Topete —— his 
preference for a monarchy, with Montpensier, to a re- 


public, Marshal Serrano calmly asserted the sover- 


eignty of the Cortes over the whole matter, and depre- 
cated the — brought to bear upon that body by 
the Republican party. The Spanish Government has 
telegraphed to General Dulce to suspend the execu- 
tion of insurgents condemned to death in Cuda. The 
Minister of ance has asked for 1,000,000,000 reals to 
meet extraordinary expenses. Minister Sagosta asked 
power to raise 25,000 recruits. This power was grant- 
ed, but resolutions were passed by the Cortes to dis- 
continue military conscriptions. 2 

Intense dissatisfaction has been created among the 
Roman Catholic cle by the toleration of Protest- 
ant worship in 


PRUSSIA, 


On the 26th of February Count Bismarck accepted 
an invitation to dine with Geo Bancroft at the 
American Legation in Berlin on 
the day of Grant’s inauguration. 


CUBA. 
General Lesca, in his march from La Guanaja to 


Puerto Prince, found the rebels, 4000 strong,intrenched . 


on the Sierra de Cubilas. <A battle was fought, which, 
according to the Government reports, resulted in a 
victory for Lesca, the rebels losing 1000 killed and 
wounded. In the Eastern Department many depre- 
dations are committed by those who carry the rebeI- 
flag, but whom the insurgents denounce as banditti. 
On the 9th the 


is capto 
7 The town of Mayari, the head-quarters of the rebels 
in the Eastern Department, occupied by 2000 insur- 
gents, is reported to be captured the Government 
troops. The insurgents had intended to make May- 
ari their seat of government. 

The Cuban Revolutionary Assembly, convened in 
the Central Department, has decreed the immediate 


abolition of slavery, with indemnification to slave- 


holders sympathizing with the Cuban catse 
freedmen are to have the same 
as white men; they are also to 


MEXICO. 


The rebels under N te have been defeated by 
Alatorre at Tlascala. Negrete himself had a narrow 
escape. The Mexican Government is confident of the 
speedy suppression of the revolt. Executions are 


frequent. Among them is Estevas, one of Negrete’s 
chief officers, with an attewpt to 
President Juarez. 


adopted.—Mr. 


vernor by a majority of than 


insurgent General Cabot was shot by — 


peivileges 
hts and privileges © 
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e 4th of March— 


| 
a 
Atlanta on the Sth. It denounced the action of the . 
State Legislature ; asked that Congress would provide } 
for the rigid enforcement of its own enactmenis by = 
reassembling the persons elected to the General As- » i 
i expressed its opposition to the re- 
mandin the State to military government, and s | 
heartily indorsed the new Administration and the Fitf- ; 
| teenth Amendment. 
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SOLDIERS’ CEMETERY AT ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, VIRGINIA.—(Skercuep By THEO. R. Davis. } 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS CEMETERY. 


Ir is estimated that the number of graves fill- 
ed by Union soldiers, dying in hospital or killed 
in battle, is over 300,000. ‘The occupants of 
one-third of these are unknown. About 50,000 
soldiers were drosvned, or killed in battle and 
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never buried, or occupy graves that have never 
been recognized. 

A large number of our soldier dead rest in 
national cemeteries at Gettysburg, City Point, 
Chattanooga, Murfreesborough, and other places, 
where the burial-grounds have been carefally in- 
closed, and laid out with taste. In addition to 
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these national cemeteries there are others which 
have sprung up at Washington and elsewhere by 
the accumulation of interments, chiefly from hos- 
pitals, and which: have since been inclosed and 
partially cared for. Among these are the sol- 
dier cemeteries about Washington, including Ar- 
lington and Alexandria. 
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Our illustration shows the cemetery at Arling- 
ton Heights. The place is one crowded with sad 
Here, in 1802, G. W. 
P. Custis, the adopted son of WASHINGTON, 
built his mansion upon an estate of one thousand 
acres left him by his father. Across the Poto- 
mac not only the Capitol but also the other 
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THE TOMB OF AARON BURR, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY.—Puorocrarnep sy Wm. R. Howe tt, 867 Broapway.—[Sex PacE 198. j 
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prominent buildings of Washington are distinct- 
ly visible from this eminence. Rosert E. Ler, 
tlre noted Rebel General, came into the posses- 
sion of this estate by his marriage with the daugg- 
ter and heiress of Mr. Custis.* Soon after*the 
war broke out the National forces took posses- 
sion of the property for military purposes, and 
this appropriation of the estate still’ continues. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN UNLOOKED-FOR MEETING. 


I covuLD more easily record my sensations jn 
- the paroxysm of a fever than recall how I passed 
that night. I am aware that I wrote a long letter 
to my mother, and a longer to Sara, both to be 
dispatched in case ill befell me in my encounter. 
What I said to either, or how I said it, 1 know 
not. 

No more can I explain why I put all my pa- 
pers together in such fashion that they could be 
thrown into the fire at once, without leaving any, 
the slightest, clew to trace me by. . That secret, 
which I had affected to hold so cheaply, did in 
réality possess some strange fascination for me, 
and I desired to be a puzzle and an enigma even 

after I was gone. : | 
_ It wanted one short hour of dawn when I had 
finished; but I was still too much excited to 
sleep. [ knew how unfavorably I should come 
to the encounter before me with: jarred nerves 
and the weariness of a night’s watching; but it 
was too late now to help that; too late, besides, 
to speculate on what men would say of such a 
causeless duel, brought on, ds I could not con- 
ceal from myself, by my hot temper. By the 
time I had taken my cold bath my nerves be- 
came more braced, and I scarcely felt a trace of 
fatigue or exhaustion. 
- just breaking as I stole quietly 
down stairs and.issued forth -into- 
the court-yard. <A heavy fall of 
snow had occurred in the night, 
and an unbroken expanse of bil- 
lowy whiteness spread out before 
me, save where, from a .corner 
of the court, some foot-tracks led 
toward the riding-school. I saw, 
therefore, that I was not the first 
at the tryst, and [ hastened on in 
all speed. 

Six or eight young men, close- 
ly muffled in furs, stood at the 

r as I came up, and gravely 
uncovered to me. They made 
way for me to pass in without 
speaking, and while stamping the 
snow from my boots, I said some- 
thing about the cold of the morn- 
ing; they muttered what might 
mean assent or the reverse, in,a 
low, half-sulky tone, that certain- 
ly little invited to further re- 
mark. 

For a-few seconds they talked 
together in whispers, and then a 
tall, ill-favored fellow, with a 
deep scar from the cheek - bone 
to the upper lip, came abruptly 
up to me. ° 

‘‘Look here, young fellow,” 
said he. ‘‘I am to act as your 
second, and though, of course, I’d 
like to know that the man I han- 
dled was a gentleman, I do not ask 
you to tell any thing about your- 
self that you prefer to keep back. 
I would only say that, if ugly con- 
sequences come of this stupid 
business, the blame must fall 
upon vou. Your temper provoked it, is that not 
true?” 

I nodded assent, and he went on: 

**So far, all right. The next point is this. 

We are all on honor that, whatever happens, not 
a word or a syllable shall ever escape us. Do 
you agree to this?” ) 

‘*T agree,” said I, calmly. 

_ Give me your hand on-it.” 

I gave’-him my hand, and as he held it in his 
own he said, ‘‘On the faith of a;gentleman, I 
will never reveal to my last day what shall pass 
here this morning.” 

I repeated the words after him, and we moved 
on into the school. 


* * * 
* * * 


I had drawn. my sofa in front of the fire, and 
stretching myself on it fell into a deep dreamless 
sleep. “A night’s wakefulness, and the-excitement 
I had gone through, had so far worked upon’ me 
that I did not hear the opening of my door, nor 


the tread of a heavyeman as he came forward and 
seated himself by the fire. It was only the cold 
touch of his fingers on the wrist as he felt my 


pulse that at last aroused me. | 


** Don’t start—don’t flarry yourself,” said he, 


calmly,tome. ‘‘Iamthedoctor. Ihave been to 
see the other, and I promised to look in on you.” 

‘*How is he? Isit serious?” - 

‘It will, be a slow affair. It was an ugly 
thrust—all the dorsal mufScles pierced; but no 
internal mischief done.” : 

‘* He will certainly recover then ?”, | 

**’There is no reason why he should not. But 
where is this scratch of yours? Let me see it.” 

**It is a nothing, doctor —a mere nothing. 
Pray take no trouble about it.” “ 

.**But I must. I have pledged myself to ex- 
amine your wound; and I must keep my word.” 

** Surely these gentlemen are scarcely so very 
_ anxious about me,” said I,in some pique. ‘* Not 


The gray morning was | 


| 


one of them vouchsafed to see me safe home, 
though I had lost some blood and felt very faint.” 
‘*T did not say it was these gentlemen sent me 
here,” said he, dryly. 
‘*Then who else knew any thing about this 
business ?” 
‘If you must know, then,” said he, ‘‘it is the 
English Countess who is staying here, and whom 
I have been attending for the last week. How 
she came to hear of this affair I can not tell you, 
for I know it is a secret to the rest of the house; 
but she made me promise to come and see you, 
and, if there was nothing in your wound to forbid 
it, to bring you over to her-dressing-room and 
present youto her. And now-let me look at the 


“injury.” 


~ 


I took off my coat, and, baring my arm, dis- 
played a very ugly thrust, which, entering above 
the wrist, came out between the two bones of the 
um. 

‘* Now I call this the worse of the two,” said 
he,examiningit. ‘* Does it give you much pain?” 

‘*Some uneasiness; nothing more. When 
may I see the Countess ?” asked I, for an intense 
curiosity to meet her had now possessed me. 

‘*If you like you may go at once: not that I 


can accompany you, for I am off for a distant 


visit; but her rooms areat the end of this corri- 
dor, and you enter by the conservatory. Mean- 
while I must bandage this arm in somewhat bet- 
ter fashion than you have done.” —__ 

While he was engaged in dressing my wound 
he rambled on about the reckless habits that 
made such reneontres possible. ‘*We are in 
the middle of the seventeenth century here, with 
all its barbarisms,’;} said he. ‘* These young fel- 
lows were vexed at seeing the noti¢e you attract- 
ed; and that was to their thinking cause enough 
to send you off with a damaged lung or a maim- 
ed limb. It’s all well, however, as long as Graf 
Ilunyadi does not hear of it. But if he should, 


he'll turn them out, every man of them, for this. 


treatment of an Englishman.” ; 


addressing my speech especially to himself. 

‘*Not from me, certainly,” said he. ‘‘My 
doctor’s instincts always save me from such in- 
discretions. ” 
~ **Ts our Countess young, ‘doctor ?” asked I, 
half jocularly, 

‘* Young and pretty, though one might say, too, 
she has been younger and prettier. If you dine 
below stairs to-day drink no wine, and get back 
to your sofa as soon as you can after dinner.” 
With this caution he left me. 

A heavy packet of letters had arrived from 
Fiume, containing, I surmised, some instructions 
for which I had written ; but seeing that the ad- 
dress was in the.cashier’s hand*riting I felt no 
impatience to break the seal. 2 . 

I dressed myself with unusual care, though the 
pain of my arm made the process a very slow 
one; and at last set out to pay my visit. I pass- 
ed along the corridor, through the conservatory, 
and found myself at «door at which I knocked 
twice. At last I turned the handle and entered 
a small but handsomely furnished drawing-room, 
about which books and newspapers lay scattered ; 
and a.small embroidery-frame near the fipe show- 
ed where she who was engaged with that fk had 
lately been seated. As I bent down in someth- 
riosity to examine a really clever copy of an altar- 
piece of Albert Durer a door gently opened, and 
I heard the rustle of a silk dress. I had not gof 
time to look round, when, with a cry, she rushed 
toward me and clasped me in her arms. It was 
Madame Cleremont ! 3 

‘* My own dear, dear Digby!” she cried, as 
she kissed me over face and forehead, smoothing 
back my hair to look at me, and then falling 
agajn on my neck. ‘‘I knew it could be no 
other when I heard of you, darling; and when 
they told me of your singing I could have sworn 
it was yourself.” 


I tried to disengage myself from her embrace, - 


and summoned what I could of sternness to repel 


her caresses. She dropped at my feet, and, ) p- 


ing my hand, implored®me, in accents broken 
with passion, to forgive her. ‘To see her who 
had once been all that a mother could have been 
to me in tenderness and cate, who watched the 
long hours ofgthe night beside my sick-bed—to 
see her there before me, abject, self-accused, and 
yet entreating forgiveness, was more than I could 
bear. My nerves, besides, had been already too 
tensely strung ; and I burst into a passion of tears 
that totally overcame me. She sat with her arm 
round me, and wept. 
With a wild hysterical rapidity she poured forth 
a sort of excuse of herown conduct. She recalled 
all that I had seen her suffer of insult and shame ; 
the daily outrages passed upon her; the slights 
which no woman can or ought to pardon. She 
spoke of her friendlessness, her misery; but, 
more than all, her consuming desire to be avenged 
on the man who had degraded her. ‘* Your fa- 
ther, I knew, was the man to do me this justice,” 
she cried; ‘*he did not love me, nor did I love 
him ; but we both hated this wretch, and it seem- 
ed little to me what became of me if I could but 
compass his ruin.” | 
I searcely followed her. I bethought me of 
my poor mother, for whom none had a thought 
—neither of the wrongs done her, nor_of the 
sufferings to which was so remorselessly 
consigned. 


**You do not listen to me. You do not hear 


me!” cried she, passionately; *‘and yet who 


has been your friend as I have?) Who has im- 
plored your father to be just toward you as I 
have done? Who has hazarded her whole fu- 
ture in maintaining your rights—who but I?” 
In a wild rhapsody of mingled passion-and ap- 
peal she went on to show how Sir Roger insisted 
on presenting her every where as his wife. Even 
at courts she had been so presented, though all 
the terrible consequences of exposure were sure 
to ring over the whole of Europe. ‘The personal 
danger of the step was a temptation too strong to 


resist; and the altercation and vindication that 
must follow were ecstasy to him. He was pit- 
ting himself against the world, and he would 
back himself on the issue. 

‘*And here, where we are now,” cried I; 
‘* what is to happen if to-morrow some stranger 
should arrive from England, who knows your 
story, and feels he owes it to his host to pro- 
claim it ?” 

‘*Is it not too clear what is to happen?” 


shrieked she; ‘‘ blood, more blood—theirs or 


his, or both! Just as he struck a young prince 
at Baden with a glove across the face, because 
he stared at me too rudely, and shot him after- 
ward ; his dearest tie to me is the peril that at- 
taches to,me.,; Do you not know him, Digby? 
Do you not know the insolent disdain with which 
he refuses to be bound by what other men sub- 
mit to; and that when he has said, ‘I am ready 
to stake my life on‘it,’ he believes he has proved 
his conviction to be a just one?” 

Of my father’s means, or what remained to 
him of fortune, she knew nothing. They had 
often been reduced to almost want, and at other 
times money would flow freely in, to be wasted 
and lavished with that careless munificence that 
no experiences of privation could ever teach pru- 
dence. 
would happen when he came back from this 
shooting-party ; how he would recognize me. 


‘“*T see!” cried I; ‘‘ you, suspect he will dis- 


own me.” 
‘**Not that, dear Digby,” said she, in some 


confusion; ‘‘but he may require—that is—he 


may wish you to conform to some plan, some 
procedure of his own.” 

** If this should involve the smallest infraction 
of what is due to my mother, I'll refuse,” said [, 
firmly, ‘‘ and reject as openly as he dares to make 
it.” 


“And are you ready to face what may fol- 
ow?” 
‘‘If you mean as regards myself, I am quite 


ready. My father threw me off years ago, and 


- 

A 


G 
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We now turned to speculate on what 


I am better able to fight the battle of life now 
than I was then. [I ask nothing of him—not 
even his name. If you speak of other conse- 
quences—of what may ensue when his hosts shall 
learn the fraud he has practiced on them—” It 
was only as the fatal word fell from me that I 
felt how cruelly I had spoken, and I stopped and 
took her hand in mine, saying, ‘‘ Do not be an- 
gry with me, dear friend, that I have spoken a 
bitter word ; bear with me for her sake, who has 
none to befriend her but myself.” 

She made’me no answer, but looked out :cold 
and stern into vacancy, her pale features motion- 
less, not a fine or a lineament betraying what 
was passing within her. 

‘** Why remain here then to provoke a catas- 
trophe?” cried she, suddenly. ‘‘If you have 
come for pleasure, you see enough to be aware 
there is little more awaitittg you.” 

‘*T have net come for pleasure. -I am here 
to confer with Count Hunyadi on a matter of 
business.” 

‘* And will some paltry success in a little ped- 
dling contract for the Count’s wine, or his olives, 
or his Indian corn, compensate vou for the ruin 
you may bring on your father? Will it recom- 
pense you if his blood be shed ?” : 

There was a tone of defiant sarcasm in the 
way she spoke these words that showed me, if I - 
would not yield to her persuasions, she would 
not hesitate to eniploy other means of coercion. 
Perhaps she mistook the astonishment my face 
expressed for terror; for she went on: ‘It would 
be well that you thought twice over it ere you 
make your breach with your father irreparable. 
Remember it is not a question of a passing sen~ 
timentality, or a sympathy—it is the whole story | 
of your life is at issue. If you be any thing, or 
any body, or a nameless creature without belong- 
ings or kindred.” 

1 sat for some minutes in deep thought. I 
was not sure whether I understood her words, 
and that she meant to say it lay entirely with 
my father to own or disown me, 
as he pleased. She seemed de- 
lighted at my embarrassment, 
and her voice rung out with its 
own clear triumphant cadence, .-. 
as she said, ‘‘ You begin at last 
to see how near: the precipice © 
you have been straying.” . 

“One moment, Madam!” 
eried I. ‘‘If ‘my mother be 
Lady Norcott, Sir Roger can not 
disown me; not to say, that al- 
ready in an open court he main- 
tained his right over me and de- 
clared me his son.” 

** You are opening a question I 
will not touch, Digby,” said she, 
gravely—‘* your mother’s’ mar- 
riage. I will only say that the 
ablest lawyers your father has 
consulted pronounce it more than 
questionable.” 

‘* And my father-hag then en- 
tertained the project offaiattempt 
to break it ?” 

‘* This is not fair!” cried she, 
eagerly; ‘‘ you lead me on from 

ne admission to another till I 
nd myself revealing confidences 


avow himself my enemy.” 

‘I raised my eyes to her face, 
and she met my glance with a 
look cold, stern, and impassive, as 
though she would say, ‘* Choose 
Fo friend or foe.” All the winning 
softness of her.manner, all those 
engaging coquetries of look and 
gesture, of which none was more 
mistress, were gone, and another. 
and a very different nature had replaced them. 

This, then, was one of those women all tender- 
ness, and softness, and fascination, but who be- 
hind this mask have the fierce nature of the 
tigress. Could she be the same I had seen so 
submissive under all the insolence of her brutal 
husband, bearing his scoffs and’ his sarcasms 
without a word of reply? Was it that these eru- 
elties had at last evoked this stern spirit, and that 
another temperament had been generated out of 
a nature broken down and demoralized by ill- 
treatment ? 

‘Shall I tell you what I think you ought to 
do?” asked she, calmly. I nodded fssent. ‘‘ Sit 
down there, then,” continued she, ‘‘ and’ write 
these féw lines to your father, and let him have 
them before he returns here.” . 
 “ First of all, I can not write#just now—I have 
had a slight accident-to my right arm.” 

‘‘T know,” said she, smiling dubiously. ‘* You 
hurt it in the riding-school; but it’s a mere no- 
thing, is it not?” 

I made a gesture of assent, not altogether 
pleased the while at the little sympathy she 
vowchsafed ‘me, and the imsignificance she as- - 
cribed to my wound. 

» ‘*Shall I write for you, then; vou can sign it. 
afterward ?” | 

‘¢ Let'me first know what vou would have me. 

” 


‘*Dear father.—You afwars addressed’ him 
that way ?” 

“Vea” 

‘Pear father, I have been here some days, - 
awaiting Count Hunyadis return, to transact 
some matters of business with him, and have by 
a mere accident 1irned that you:are among his 
guests. As I do not know how, to what extent, 
or in what capacity, it may be your pleasure to 
recognize me, or whether it might. not chime 
better with your convenience. to ignore me alto- 
gether, I write now to submit myself entirely to 
your will and guidance, being in this, as in all 
things, your dutiful and obedient son.” 


. 
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to one who at any moment may _ - 


your path now, and accept me as “ 
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The words came from her pert as rapidly as her 
fingers could mpve across the paper ; and as she 
finished she pushed it toward me, saying: 
' «There—put Digby Norcott there, and it is 
all done!” 

‘*'Phis is a matter to think over,” said I, grave- 
ly; ‘ I'may be compromising other interests than 
my own by signing this.” See 

“** Those Jews of. yours have imbued you well 
with their cautious spirit, I see,” said she, scoft- 
ingly. | | 
‘“They have) taught me no lessons I am 
ashamed of, Madam,” said I, reddening with 
anger. . | 

‘*T declare, I don’t know you as the Digby of 
long ago! I fancied 1 did when I heard those 
ladies coming up. stairs each’ night, so charmed 
with all your graceful gifts, and so eloquent over 


all your fascinations; and now, as you stand 


there, word-splitting and phrase-weighing, can- 
vassing what it |might cost you to do this, or 
where it might lead you to say that, I ask my- 
self, is this the boy his father said, ‘above all 
99% 
‘*To one element of that character, Madam, 
I will try and pieserve my claim—no provoca- 
tion shall drive |mie to utter a rudeness to a 
lady.” | 
**'Phis is less breeding than calculation, young 
rentleman. I read such natures as yours as 
easily. as a printed book.” : 
«Task nothing better, Madam; my only fear 
would be that you should mistake me, and im- 


agine that any deference to my father’s views: 


” 


would make me forget my mother’s rights. 
‘*So then.” cried she, with a mocking laugh, 
‘vou have got yaur courage up so far—you dare 
me! °Be advised, however, and do not court 
such an unequal ¢ontest. I have but to choose 
in which of a score of ways I could crush you— 
do you mark me? crush you! You will not al- 
ways be as lucky as you were this morning in 
the riding-school.” | 
‘*Great Heaven!” cried I, ‘‘ was this then of 
your devising ?” q¢ | 
‘“Yon begin to have a glimpse of whom you 
Go back to your room and 
reflect on that knowledge, and if it end in per- 


. suading you to quit this place at once, arid never 


return to it. it wilf be a wise resolve.” 


i { 
I was too much oceupied with the terrible fact 


that she had already conspired against my life 
to heed her words of counsel, and I stood there 
stunned and confused. | 

In the look of scorn*and hate she threw on 
me, she seemed to exult over my forlorn and 
beyvildered conditian. 

‘*] scarcely think there is any need ‘to prolong 
this interview,” said she, at last, with an easy 
smile; ‘Seach of us is by this time aware of the 
kindly sentiments of the other; is it not so?” 

**] am going, Madam,” I stammered out; 
good-by.” | 

She made a slight movement, as I thought, 
toward me; it/was in reality the prelude to 
a deep courtesy, while in her sweetest of accents 
she whispered, ‘* Au revoir, Monsieur Digby, 
au revoir,” I bowed deeply and withdrew. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HASTY. TIDINGS, 


OF all the revulsions of feeling that can befall 
the heart, | know of none to compare in poignant 
agony with the sudden consciousness that’ you 
are hated where once vou were loved; that where 
ence you had turned for consolation or sympathy 
vou have now nothing to expect but coldness and 
distrust: that the treasure of affection on which 
vou had counted against the day of adversity had 
proved bankrupt, antl nothing remained of all its 
bright hopes and promise but bitter regrets and 
sorrowful repinings. 

It was in the very last depth of this spirit I 
now locked myself in my room to determine 
what I should do, by what eourse I should shape 
my future. I saw the stake for which Madame 
Cleremont was playing. She had resolved that 
my mother’s marriage should be broken, and she 
herself declared Lady Norcott. ‘That my father 
might be brought to accede to such a plan was 
by no means improbable. Its extravagance and 
its enormity would have been great inducements, 
had he no‘ other interest in the matter. 

I began-to canvass with myself how persons 
poor and friendless could possibly meet the legal 
battle which this question should originate, and 
how my mother, in her destitution and poverty, 
could contend against: the force of the wealth 
that would be opposed to her. It had only been 
by the united etforts Ofher relatives and friends, 
all cager to support her in such a cause, that she 
had been enabled to face the expenses of the suit 
my father had brought on the question of my 
guardianship. How could she Again sustain a 
like charge? Was it likely that her present con- 
dition would enable her to fee Jeaders on circuit 
and bar magnates; to pay the costs of witnesses, 
and all the endless outgoings.of the law ? 

So long as I lived, 1 well knew my poor mo- 
ther would compromise none of my rights that 
pertained to me; but if I could be got rid of— 
and the event of the morning shot through my 
mind—some arrangement with her might not be 
impossible—at least, it was open to them to think 
so; and I could well imagine that they would 
build on such a foundation. It was not easy to 
imagine a worhan like Madame. Cleremont, a 
person of the most attractive manners, beautiful, 
vifted, and graceful, capable of a great crime; 
but she herself had shown me more than once 
in fiction the portraiture of an individual, who, 
while shrinking with horror from the coarse con- 
tact of guilt, would willingly set the springs in 
motion which ultimately conduce to the most 
appalling disasters, I remember even her say- 


ing to me one day, ‘It is in watching the ter- 
rible ‘explosions their schemes have ignited that 


> croaking, no foreboding. 


¥ 
cowards learn to-taste what they fancy to be the 
ecstasy of courage.” 

While I thought what a sorry adversary I 
should prove against such a woman, with all 
the wiles of her nature, and all the seductions 
by which she could display them, my eyes fell 
upon the packet from Fiume, which still lay with 
its seal unbroken. I broke it open half-careless- 
ly. It contained an envelope marked ‘‘ letters,” 
and the following note | 

‘‘HerRR Owen,—With this you are informed 
that the house of Hodnig and Oppovich has 
failed, dockets of bankruptcy having been yester- 
day declared against that firm, the usual assign- 


ees will be duly appointed by the court to liqui-— 


date, on such terms as the estate permits. Pres- 
ent liabilities are.currently stated as below eight 
millions of florins. Actual property will not 
meet half that sum. | | 

‘¢ Further negotiations regarding the Hunyadi 
contract On your part are consequently unneces- 
sary, seeing that the most favorable conditions 


- you could obtain would in nowise avert or even 


lessen the blow that has fallen on the house. 

‘« I am directed to inclose you by bill the sum 
of two hundred and eighteen florins, twenty-sev- 
en kreutzers, which, at the current exchange, 
will pay your salary to the end of the present 
quarter, and also to state that, having duly ac- 
knowledged the receipt of this sum‘to me by 
letter, you are to consider yourself free of all 
engagement to the house. I am also instructed 
to say that your zeal and probity will be duly 
attested when any reference is addressed to the 
managers of this estate. 

‘*] am, with accustomed esteem and respect, 

» ** Your devoted servant, 
** JacoB ULRICH. 

‘“<P.S.—Herr Ignaz is, happily for thim, in 
a condition that renders him unconscieus of his 
calamity. The family has retired for the present 
to the small cottage near the gate of the Abazzia 
Villa, called ‘Die Hutte,’ but desires complete 
privacy, and declines all condolences.—J. U. 

2d P.S.—The inclosed letters have arrived 
here during your absence.” 


So intensely imbued was my mind with sus- 
picion and distrust, that it was not till after long 
and careful examination I satisfied myself that 
this letter was genuine, and that its contents 
might be taken as true. The packet it inclosed 
would, however, have resolved all doubt: they 
were three letters from my dear mother. Fre- 
quent reference was made to other letters which 
had never reached me, and in which it was clear 
the mode in which she had learned my address 
was explained. She also spoke of Sara as of 
one she knew by correspondence, and gave me 
to understand how she was following every little 
humble incident of my daily life with loving in- 
terest and affection. She enjoined me by all 
means to devote myself heartily and wholly to 
those who had befriended me so generously, and 
to merit the esteem of that good girl, who, car- 
ing nothing for herself, gave her heart and soul 
to the service of her father. 

‘*T have told you so much,” said she, ‘‘ of 
myself in former letters” (these I never saw) 
‘‘that I shall not weary you with more. You 
know why I gave up the school, and through 
what reasonings I consented to call myself Lady 
Norcott, though in such poverty as mine the as- 
sumption of a title only provoked ridicule. Mr. 
M ‘Bride, however, persuaded me that a volun- 
tary surrender of my position might be made 
terrible use of against me, should—what I can 
not believe—the attempt ever be made to ques- 
tion the legality of my marriage with your father. 

‘**Tt has been so constantly repeated, however, 
that Sir Roger means to marry this lady—some 
say they are already married—that I have had 
careful abstracts made of the registry, and every 
detail duly certified which can establish your le- 
gitimacy—not that I can bring myself to be- 
lieve your father would ever raise that question. 
Strangely enough, my allowance, left unpaid for 
several years, was lately resumed, and Foster 
and Wall received orders to acknowledge my 
drafts on them, for what, I concluded, were 
meant to cover all the arrears due. <As I had 
already tided over these years of trial and press- 
ure, I refused all save the sum due for the cur- 
rent year, and begged to learn Sir Roger’s ad- 
dress that I might write to him. To this they 
replied ‘that they had no information to give 
me on the subject; that their instructions, as 
regarded payments to me, came to them from 
the house of Rodyer, if Frankfort, and in the 
manner and terms already cammunicated to me’ 
—all showing me that the whole was a matter 
of business, into which no sentiment was to enter, 
or be deemed capable of entering.” 7 

It was about this period my mother came to 
learn my address, and she avowed that all other 
thoughts and cares were speedily lost in the whirl- 
pool of joy these tidings swept around her. Her 
eagerness to see me grew intense, but was tem- 
pered by the fear lest her selfish anxiety might 
prejudice me in that esteem I had already won 
from my employers, of whom, strangely enough, 
she spoke freely and familiarly, as though she 
had known them. eee 

The whole tone of these letters—and I read 
them over and over—calmed and reassured ‘me. 
Full of personal details, they were never selfish 
in its unpleasant sense. They often spoke of 
poverty, but rather as a thing to be batted by 
good-humored contrivance or rendered endurable 
by habit than as matter for complaint and bewail- 


-ment. ° Little dashes of light-heartedness would 


now and then break the dark sombreness of the 
picture, and show how her spirit was vet alive to 
life and its enjoyments. Above all, there was no 
She had lived through 
some years of trial and sorrow, and if the future 
had others as gloomy in store it was time enough 
when they came to meet their exigencies. 


| 


What a blessing was it to me to get these at 
such atime! I no longer felt myseif alone and 
isolated in the world. ‘There was, I now knew, 
a bank of affection at my disposal at which I 
could draw at will; and what an object for my 
jmitation was that fine courage of hers, that took 
defeats as mere passing shadows, and was satis- 
fied to fight on to the end, ever hopeful and ever 
brave! 

How I would have liked to return to Madame 
Cleremont, and read her some passages of these 
letters, and said, ‘‘ And this is the woman you 
seek to dethrone, and whose-place you would fill! 
This is she whose rival you aspire to be. What 
think you of the contest now? Which of you 
should prove the winner? Is it with a nature 
like this you would like to measure yourself?” 

How I would have liked to have dared her to 
such a combat, and boldly declared that I would 
make my father himself the umpire as to the 
worthier! As to her hate or her vengeance she 
had as much as promised me both, but I defied 
them; and I believed I even consulted my safety 
by open defiance. As I thus stimulated myself 
with passionate counsels, and burned with eager- 
ness for the moment I might avow them, I flung 
open-my window for fresh air, for my excitement 
had risen to actual fever. 

It was very dark without. Night had set in 
about two hours, but no stars had yet shone out, 


-and a thick impenetrable blackness pervaded 
every where. Some peasants were shoveling the 


snow in the court beneath, making a track from 
the gate to the house-door, and here-and there a 
dimly-burning lantern attached to a pole would 
show where the work was being carried out. As 
it was about the time of the evening when travel- 
ers were wont to arrive the labor was pressed 
briskly forward, and I could hear an overseer’s 
voice urging the men to increased zeal and ac- 
tivity. 

‘There has been a snow-mountain fallen at 
Miklos, they say,” cried one, *‘ and none can pass 
the road for many a day.” 

‘‘If they can not come from Pesth they can 
come from Hermanstadt, from Temesvar, from 


Klausenberg. Guests can cgme from any quar- 


ter,” cried the overseer. 

I listened with amusement to the discussion 
that followed ; the various sentiments they utter- 
ed as to whether this system of open hospitality 
raised the character of a country, or was not a 
heavy mulct out of the rights which the local 
poor possessed on the properties of their rich 
neighbors. 


** Every flask of tokayer drunk at the upper | 


table,” cried one, ‘‘ is an eimer of mediasch lost 
to the poor man.” 

‘** That is the true way to look at it,” cried an- 
other. ‘‘ We want neither counts nor tokayer.” 

‘* That was a Saxon dog barked there!” called 
out the overseer. ‘‘No Hungarian ever reviled 
what his land is most famed for.” is 

‘* Here come travelers now,” shouted one from 
the gate. ‘‘I hear horses at full speed on: the 
Klausenberg road.” 

** Thanterns to the gate, and stand free of the 
road!” cried the overseer ; and now the scene be- 
came one of striking excitement, as the lights flit- 
ted rapidly from place to place; the great arch of 
the gate being accurately marked in outline, and 
the deep cleft in the snow lined on either side by 
lanterns suspended between posts. 

‘“¢ They’re coming at a furious pace,” cried one ; 
‘¢ they've passed the toll-bridge at full gallop.” 

“Then it’s the Count himself,” chimed in an- 
other. ‘*There’s none but he could force the 
toll-bar.” 

**It’s a country wagon, with four juckers; 
and here it comes :” and as he spoke four sweat- 
ing horses swung through the gateway, and came 
full speed into the court. 

‘Where is Kitzlach? Call Kitzlach! call the 
doctor !” 
‘* Tell him to come down at once.” 

**Qut with the juckers, and harness a fresh 
team,” cried the same voice. And now, as he 
descended from the wagon, he was surrounded 


with eager figures, all anxious to hear his tidings. . 


As I could gather nothing from where I was I 
hastily threw on a fur coat, and made my way 
down to the court. I soon learned the news. 
A terrible disaster had befallen the hunting-par- 
ty. A she-boar, driven frantic by her wounds, 
had dashed suddenly into the midst of them, 
slightly wounded the Count and his head jager, 
but dangerously one of the guests, who had sus- 


tained a single combat with her and killed her ; 


not, however, without grievous injury to himself, 
for a large blood-vessel had been severed ; all the 
efforts to stanch which had been but half suc- 
cessful. 

‘Have you your tourniquet, doctor?” cried 
the youth from the wagon, as the equipage was 
turned again to the gate. 

Every thing—every thing.” 

“Youll want any quantity of lint and band- 
ages: and, remember, nothing can be had down 
yonder.” 

‘*Make your mind easy! I’ve forgotten no- 
thing. Just keep your beasts quiet till I get 
up. 

I drew nigh as he was about to mount, and 
whispered a word in his ear. _ 

**] don’t know,” said he, gruffly. ‘‘I can't 
see why you.should ask.” - 

‘‘Why don’t you get up?” cried the youth, 
impatiently. ! : | 

There’s a young fellow here importuning me 
to ask you for a place in the wagon. He thinks 
he knows this stranger.”’ 
~ ** Vet him get in at once, then; and let’s have 
no more delays.” And scarcely had we scram- 
bled to our places than the loud whip resounded 
with the quick, sharp report of pistol shots, and 
the beasts sprung out at once, rushed through 
the narrow gateway, and were soon stretching 


blackness. 


along at their topmost pace through impenetrable | 


screamed a voice from the wagon. | 


| 


‘over a paved street. 


Crouching in the straw at the bottom of the 
wagon, I crept as closely as I could to where the 
doctor was seated beside the young man who 
drove. I was eager to hear what I could of the 
incident that had befallen; but, to my great dis- 
appointment, they spoke in Hungarian, and all 
F could gather, from certain dropping expres- 
sions, was that both the Count and his English 
friend had been engaged in some rivalry of per- 
sonal daring, and that the calamity had come 
of this insane contest. - “They'll never say, 
‘Mad as a Hunyadi’ any longer up at Lees. 
They'll say, ‘Mad as an Englishman.’” 

The young fellow spoke in wondrous admira- 
tion of the wounded man’s courage and coolness, 
and described how he had taught them to pass a 
light ligature round his thigh, and tighten it fur- 
ther by inserting a stick to act asascrew. ‘Up 
to that,” said he, ‘‘he had been bleeding like a 
tapped wine-fass ; and then he made them give 
“8 large goblets of strong Bordeaux to sustain 
a bold-hearted fellow, then ?” said the 
doctor. 

‘*The Count declares he has never met his - 
equal. ‘They were alone together when I start- 
ed, for the Englishman said he had something 
for the Count’s own ear and begged the others 
to withdraw.” 

**So he thought himself in danger ?” 

“That he did, I saw him myself take off a 
large signet ring and lay it on the table beside 
his watch, and he pointed them out to Hunvadi 
as he came in and said something in English : 
but the Count rejoined quickly, ‘No, no. It's 
not come to that yet.’” ; 

While they spoke slowly I was able to gather 
at least the meaning of what passed between 
them, but I lost all clew so soon as they talked 
eagerly and rapidly; so that, confused by the 
unmeaning sounds, and made drowsy by the 
fresh night-air, I at last fell off into a heavy 
sleep. 

I was awakened by the noise of the wheels. 
I looKed up, and saw, by 
the struggling light of a breaking dawn, that we. 
were in a village where qa number of people were 
awaiting us. ‘* Have vou brought the doctor ?” 
** Where is the doctor?” cried several together ; 
and he was scarcely permitte@ to descend, so 
eager were they to seize and carry him off. | 

A dense crowd was gathered before the door 
of a small two-storied house; into which the 
doctor now disappeared: and I, mixing with the — 
mass, tried as best I might to ask how the wound- 
ed man was doing, and what hopes there were 
of his life. While I thus went from one to an- 
other vainly endeavoring to make my question 
intelligible, I heard a loud voice cry. out in Ger- 
man. ‘* Where is the young fellow who says 
he knows him ?” | bal 

** Here,” cried I, boldly; ‘‘I believe I know 
him—TI am almost sure I do.” 

**Come to the door, then, and look in; do 
not utter a word!” cried a tall dark man, I soon 
knew to be Count Hunyadi. ‘‘ Mind,. Sir, for’ 
your life sake, that you don’t disturb him.” 

I crept on tip-toe to the slightly open door, 
and looked in. There, on a mattress on the 
floor, a tall man was lying, while the doctor 
knelt beside him, and seemed to press with all 
his weight on his thigh. ‘The sick man slowly 
turned his face to the light, and it was my fa- 
ther; my knees trembled, my sight grew dim— 
strength suddenly forsook me, and I fell power- 
less and senseless to the ground. 

They were bathing my face and temples with 
vinegar and water to rally me when the doctor 
came to say the sick man desired to see me. In | 
a moment the blood rushed to my head, and I 
cried out, ‘* I am ready !” 

**Be calm, Sir. A mere word, a gesture, 
may prove fatal to him,” whispered the doctor 
tome. ‘* His life hangs on a thread.” 

Count Hunyadi was kneeling beside my father, 
and evidently trying to catch some faint words 
he was saying, as I stole forward and knelt down 
by the bedside. My father turned his eves slow- 
ly round till they fell upon me, when their ex-. 
pression suddenly changed from the look of 
weary apathy to a stare of full and steadfast 
meaning—intense, indeed, in significance; but 
I dare not say that this conveyed any thing like 
love or affection for me. 

**Come closer!” cried he, in a hoarse whisper. 
‘It is Digby, is it not? This boy is my son, 
Hunyadi,” he said, with an increased effort. 
**Give me your hand.” He took my trembling 
fingers in his cold moist hand, and passed the 
large signet ring over my second finger. ‘‘ He is 
my heir. Gentlemen!” he cried, in a tone at 
once haughty and broken by debility, *‘ my name, 
my title, my fortune all pass to him. By to-mor- 
row you will call him Sir Digby—”—~ 

He. could not finish—his lips moved without 


a sound, » I was conscious of no more than being 


drawn heavily across the floor, not utterly bereft 
of reason, but dulled and stunned as if from the 


‘effect of a heavy blow. 


When I was able I crept back to the room. 
It was now the decline of day. <A large white 
cavalty cloak covered the body. I knelt down 
beside it, and cried with a bursting heart till 
late into the night. 


TOMB OF AARON BURR. 


THE Collége Cemetery at Princeton contains 
no object of greater historic interest than the 
tomb of Colonel AARon Burr, of which we give 
an illustration on page 196. Burr was born in 
Newark, New Jersey, in 1756. Tis father, the 
Rev. Aaron Burr, was the first President in 
the College of New Jersey, afterward transferred 
to Princeton. His mother was a daughter of 
JONATHAN Epwarps, the celebrated metaphy- 
sician and-divine. No sooner, however, had the . 
college been opened jn Nassau Hall, in 1757. 
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of American history. 


‘terred with the honors ef war. 


IN 


HARPER'S 


than President Brrr died, and was succeeded 
by his father-in-law, Dr. Epwarps. 

Aaron Burr entered Princeton College at 
the early age of thirteen, and at his graduation 
received the highest academic honors. It is not 
necessary that we should trace his subsequent ca- 
reer, which is already so familiar to all readers 
His duel, in 1804, with 
Colonel HamI.ton, which termmated fatally for 
the latter,,is the most memorable, as also the 
saddest event of his life. Colonel Burr took 
an active part in the Revolutionary war. He 
belonged to the Ler and Gates faction, and al- 
ways affected to despise the military talents of 
WasHincton. In 1800 he was chosen Vice- 
President, but his success in defeating the can- 
didate of his own party destroyed his own po- 
litical influence. He died at the age of 81, on 
Staten Island, whither he had been removed for 
the benefit of pure air during the warm season. 

In accordance with his own request Colonel 
Burr was buried at Princeton. He was in- 
The professors 
and students of the college united in the funeral 
procession. He was buried near the tomb of 
his ancestors. 


THE SKELETON HAND. 


YIELDING to a miserable habit had ruined me. 
It had blasted my prospects, destroyed my busi- 
ness, alienated my friends, and brought me down 
to the lowest point of existence. ‘The habit had 
altogether overcome me. In vain I struggled 
against it. ‘The imploring looks and words of 


‘my wife; the sight of my wan-faced and ema- 


ciated children turning their eyes to me, the au- 
thor at once of their being and of their misery ; 
the spectacle of the proud home and broed lands, 
once mine, but now in the hands of strangers— 
all these, which might well have stung to: mad- 
ness or driven to despair a less degraded being, 
reached me not, nor affected me in the depth of 
my degradation. I had reached a point at which 
no motive that might be urged could any longer 
affect me. 5 

One evening I was sitting:in my miserable 
home. ‘The children were asleep in bed. ‘They 
had cried themselves to sleep in hunger. My 
wife sat opposite to me on the other side of the 
wretched tire-place stitching some rags of cloth- 
ing. I was sullen and silent. 

At last I felt a craving for the stimulus that 
now was necessary to. my life. Rising, I walked 
to the cupboard where it was kept. My wife 
knew well my intention. She followed me with 
her eyes. 
* I went there desperate and careless—only eager 
for the gratification of my appetite. 

I reached forth my hands, tremblingly seized 
the bottle, and was about raising it to my lips. 

But at that very instant, just as the bottle 
touched my lips, I felt a terrible sensation. It 
was as though some one had grasped my throat. 

‘*Wite!” I cried in a deep, fierce voice. 
‘*Hag! do you dare ?” and turning, with clench- 
‘ed fist, I struck at what I supposed was my wife. 
For I thought that she was trying in this violent 
way in desperation to keep me from drink. 

But to my surprise I saw my wife sitting by 
the fire-place with her work in her hand, looking 
at me in wonder. 

It could not have been her evidently. 

A terrible feeling passed through me, Shud- 
deringly I raised my hand to feel what it was 
that was at my throat, or if there was any thing 
there at all, which seemed to be grasping me so 
tightly. 

Horror of horrors! ‘ 

As I raised my hand I felt the unmistakable 
outlines of a bony thumb and bony fingers press- 
ed against my flesh. It was a skeleton hand that 
clutched me by the throat. 

My hand fell down powerless by my side; the 
bottle crashed on the floor. My children awoke 
at the noise, and wife and children all stared at 
me with white faces. | 

There I, trembling in every limb, stood trans- 
fixed with terror, the awful feeling of the super- 
natural now fully possessing me. Unable to 
speak I gasped with fear. I drew away my 
body, but my head was still held by the same 
dread and invisible power. I could not move 
that. | 

Unspeakable horror filled me. None but those 
who have experienced something like this know 
what it is to have such feelings. ‘The body seems 
paralyzed, while the mind seems to be‘endowed 
with extraordinary activity, and thus possesses 
new capacities for suffering. : 

But at last I felt the grasp relax. I staggered 
back, the grasp ceased altogether,’and I drew off 
to another corner of the room, endeavoring to go 
as far-as possible from the place where this mys- 
terious thing had seized me. ¢ 

Soon my wife and children turned away, the 
former to work, the latter to sleep. They knew 
not what it was that had affected m®, but con- 
cluded that it was some pain arising from sick- 
ness or sudden faintness. ‘I did not speak a 
word, but resumed my former seat. 

And now, gradually, my craving returned. 
Yet how could I satisfy it? My bottle was bro- 
ken. ‘It lay in fragments on the floor. All my 
liyuor was gone. WhatwasI todo? The crav- 
ing became irresistible. I had to yield. ; 

So I took my hat, fumbled in my pockets an 


found a few cents, and taking an old bottle that 


lay in-a corner, I went forth into the darkness. 
It was not without some feeling of trepidation 
that I entered the dark passage-way. Fear lest 
the same Thing of Horror might return agitated 
me. But I passed on unharmed, and reached 
my old resort, where I laid my bottle on the 
counter. ‘The clerk soon filled it. With an ir- 
resistible impulse I clutched the bottle and rushed 
forth to drink the liquor. 

I hurried off for a little distance and came to 


‘the head of awharf. Here, unable any longer 
to resist my craving, I pulled out the cork so as 
‘to drink. 

It was very dark. No one was near me. In 

. the distance arose the low hum of the city; out 
in the harbor might be heard the noise of sailors 
and boatmen. I had a general idea of this as [ 
stood there, though all my thoughts were con- 
centrated on the bottle. At last 1 raised it to my 
mouth. 

Scarce had the bottle touched my lips when 
again I experienced that terrible feeling. 

My throat was seized; this time more violent- 
ly, more fiercely, as if by some power which had 
already warned me, and was entaged at having 
to repeat the warning. My throat was com- 
pressed painfully in that fierce gripe; there was 
anger init. A thrill of horror again shot through 
me. Again the bottle fell from my trembling 
hands and was crushed to fragments upon the 
stone pavement. 

Again I raised my hands to my throat, though 
in deadly fear; but the motion was mechanical 
—a natural and involuntary effort to tear away 
the thing that had seized my throat—to free my- 
self from the pain and thé horror of that mysteri- 
ous grasp. ¢\gain then I raised my hands, and 
again I felt there undef my touch, plainly and 
unmistakably, the long, hard, bony hand which 
I had felt before. One touch was enough. My 
hands fell down. I tried to shriek, but in vain. 
I gasped for breath, and thought that 1 would be 
suffocated. 

But at length the grasp slowly'and unwillingly 
relaxed. I breathed more freely. At length the 
touch was no longer felt. 

I paced the streets for a long-time. At first 
every vestige of my appetite had been driven 
away by the horror of that moment. As time 
passed it began to return. Once more I felt ‘the 
craving. ‘True, the fear of another attack wad) 
strong, and for a long time deterred me; but a 
last the craving grew too strong for the fear. 

Nerving myself up to a desperate pitch of res- 
olution, I rushed back to the shop where I had 
last purchased the liquor. . 

**See here!” I cried; ‘‘ I'm crazy for a drink; 
I broke that bottle! Give mea glass, for God’s 
sake—only one glass!” 

- Something in my face seemed to excite the 
man’s commiseration. He poured out a glass 
for min silence. 

With trembling eagerness I reached out my 
hand to seize it:- With trembling hand I raised 
it toward my lips.. The grateful fumes already 
entered my nostrifs. My lips already touched 
the edge of the glass. : 
- Suddenly my throat was seized with a tremen- 
dous grasp. 

It was as though the Power which was tor- 
menting me had become enraged by my repeated 
acts of opposition, and wished now by this final 

_act to reduce me to subjection forever. © | 

It was as if this Power was using with me the 
means of coercion which one uses with a dog, 
viz.: beat him for each offense, and each time 
harder till he is cured. : 

This time the grasp was terrible, it was fiercer 
than ever, quick, impetuous. 

In that dread grasp my breath ceased. 

I struggled. My senses reeled. I raised my 
hands in my despair. I felt again the bony fin- 
gers. I moved my hands along bony arms. 

In my madness I struggled. I struck out my : 
fists wildly. ‘They struck against; what seemed 
like bony ribs. 

The time during which I thus struggled seemed - 
endless. ‘The horror that was.upon me can not 
be told. 

At last all sense left me. | 

When I revived I found myself lying on a rude 
bench in the bar. It was early dawn. No one 
was near. All my bones ached.’ I rose up con- 
fusedly, not knowing at first where I was, but 
soon the terrific event which had overpowered 
me came to my memory. 

I rose to my feet, and tried to out. The 
noise that I made awaked some one inside. He 
called out to me. 

‘** Hallo there! 

** Yes,” I said. 

‘* Wait, I'll let you out.” 

Ife appeared in a short time. 

‘** You had a bad turn,” said he, not unkindly. 
‘* You'd better take care of yourself, and not be 


> 


Are‘you off?” 


out at nights.’ 
t I thanked him and left. | 
When I reached the house my wife waked up 
and looked half fearfully at me. Amazement 
came over her face as she saw that I was sober. 
I kissed her and sat down in Bilence. . 

She looked at me in wonder. ‘Tears fell from 
hereyes. She said nothing, but I saw that she 
was praying. 

As soon as the shops were opened I went out 
and managed to procure some .food which I 
brought to the room. T-then left to go to my 
employment. Through the day I felt an inces- 
sant craving, but my horror was so great that I 
would far rather have cut my throat than risked 
having that Aand there again. 

As the days passed the horror remained undi- 
minished. It was simply impossible for me to 
seek for intoxicating drink. I dared not. 

My wife said nothing. I saw, however, by 
her soft eyes, the gentle joy of her face, and the 
sweet, loving smile with which she welcomed me 
home, how deeply this change in me had affected 
her. 

Weeks passed and gradually the craving, less- 
ened. Yet so vivid was the remembrance of that 
dread experience of mine that my horror re- 
mained fresh and unabate To relapse was im- 
possible. I dared not. ae 

Thus forced to be sober, my circumstances im- 
proved rapidly, There was no longer any dan- 
ger of want. Comfort came, and peace, and 
hope, and pure domestic joy. 
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to my sweet wife made. me more eager to make 
amends for the past, that se I might efface bitter 


} memories from her mind. The revulsion of feel- 


ing was so great for her that she forgot that I 
had ever been other than kind. I made no 
parade cf reform. 1 made no promises, and no 
vow. Nor did she ever allude to the change. ' 
She showed her joy in her face and manner. 
She accepted the change when it came and re- 
joiced in it. 

I still felt an anxious desire to. get to the bot- 


| tom of this mystery, and once I told the whole 


story to my medical man. 3 

He was not at all surprised. 

Doctors never are. Nor are doctors ever at a 
loss to account for any thing. 

** Pooh,”’ said he, indifferently. ¢‘ That’s com- 
-monenough. It was maniaa potu. The brain, 
you know, becomes congested, and you see and 
feel devils and skeletons. Cases like yours are 
common enough,” 

T6é me, however, my case seemed very un- 
common, but, whether it be so or not, my case 
has resulted in my salvation. And neyer will I 
cease, even amidst my horror, to be grateful to 
that Power which came down clothed in terror 
to snatch me from ruin with that Skeleton Hand. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


From Texas comes a brilliant report of newly-die- 
covered precious stones. \ In fact, a mineralogical fe- 
ver is raging in the vicinity of the city of Austin. 
The origin of the whole matter is that a little girl, 
some three or four months ago, found on a hill a 
transparent stone about the size of a pea. The peb- 
ble at length came into the hands of an amateur min- 
eralogist, who pronounced it of the opaline class, and 
of value. Then the hunt began, and for weeks the 
-yhills have been covered by earnest searchers for valu- 
Y ables. The result has been an abundance of worth- 
less quartz, fine specimens of the California pebble, 
some transparent carnelians, a number of amethystine 
crystals, a score of superb sparkling beryls, an occa- 
sional topaz, chrysoprase, or emerald, and a few un- 
doubted opals. Stones have also been found of great 
beauty and hardness, approaching closely the domain 
of the diamond. One of these crystals is egg-shaped, 
two inches in length, and nearly an inch in its largest 
diameter. The surface is covered with a rough in- 
crustation, having occasional openings of perfect 
smoothness and polish, through which the resplen- 
dent interior becomes visible. I is slightly phos- 
phorescent, shining with a yellow, adamantine lustre. 

‘* Westward the star of empire takes its way.” A 
book has heen recently published in St. Louis, en- 
titled, ‘‘A CHANGE or Nationa Emptre; or, Argu- 
meuts in Favorof the Removal of the National Capi- 
tal from Washington City to the Mississippi Valley.” 
The volume is illustrated with maps, and, from the ta- 
ble of contents, the author appears to have considered 
his subject very thoroughly. ‘ | 

A Parisian ie had for many successive cven- 
ings seen. a nfodesf two-sou bouquet of vivlets fall at 
her feet. She had the tact to receive it graciously, and 
on inquiry found it came from a poor boy of fourteen, 
a frequenter of the upper gallery. The girl, touched 
by his modest offerings, sent to have him brought to 
her. The youth was standing behind the scenes when 
the lady of his dreams came off the’ stage. With a 
cry be threw himself upon her, much to the astonish- 
ment ofthe By-standers. Was he mad? No: he lad 
seen a tongue of flame creeping round the garze robes 
of the actress, and was trying with all his might to 
put out the fire. He succeeded so well that the girl 
escaped unhurt, but the courageous youth was con- 
veyed to the nearest hospital, fearfully burned. 

What Mr. Prang terms a “half chromo” is a litho- 
graph first printed as a plain proof, upon which the 
colors are afterward printed. Such colored litho- 
graphs, though very pretty, havé no ‘‘ depth” about 
them. ‘Full chromos,” on the other hand, are pro- 
duced by carefully printing tint over tint, shading, 
and brightening, here a little and there a little, follow- 
ing the general method of thé artist. The first color 
is commonly a light ground tint which covers all the 
print, excepting, perhaps, some spots which are to be 
rendered in white. Every succeeding lithographic 
stone—and sometimes there are as many as thirty— 
has a separate color, which is applied to all, or to a 
portion of the picture, as may be desired. This proc- 

ess‘is continued until at a short distance the chromo 
' can scarcely be detected as an imitation. 

One of the latest novelties is a ‘* Hard Times” party, 
which is announced at Mantorville, Wisconsin. The 
invitations and programmes for the dance are issued 
upon the commonest kind of brown paper. ‘ Ladies 
are expected to dress in calico and its surroundings, 
and gentlemen in their everyday clothing. Each one 
must bring a cracker in his pocket. Fun to commence 
at 8 p.m. At 11 p.m. bean soup, crackers,.and dried 
herring will be served, if there is enough to go round.” 

A meeting was recently held at the Winthrop House 
in Boston, the object: of which was to ijuvestigate the 
manner in which deaf mutes were taught to commu- 
nicate without signs to others. A teacher of the Clarke 
Institution at Northampton asked questions of sever- 
al ‘of her pupils, who by no possibility could have 
known what the inquiries were, except from the move- 
ments of her lips. In almost every case they were an- 
swered promptly. Except that she spoke with great 
distinctness, and they like children who had not yet 
learned to pronounce words aright, and also with the 
peculiar intonation ofall deaf persons, one would have 
supposed that a conversation was goifig on under or- 
dinary circumstances. The same result was produced 
when Nhe moved her lips withont emitting any sound. | 
Two yotng girls, who had never been in any deaf and 
dumb institution, but had been taught at home to 
speak and to understand others, on being introduced 
to each other immediately began to talk together, like 
other people, without the use of signs. The oldest of 
these girls was said to be the first scholar in a large 
school where she was the only one who could not 
hear a sound. 


The action of fuse} oi] upon the animal system is that 
of a positive poison, its vapor producing nausea, head- 

che, and giddiness. Its presence in liquors is highly 
njurious, and indicates bad distillation, or the use of 
damaged grain. It may be detected by agitating the 
liquor with water, and leaving it to stand for the oil 
to rise to the surface. 


A California paper gives at some length an account 
illustrating the powerful influence exerted upon a box 
of thirteen who had been sent to be educated at the) 
Santa Clara College, which isiconducted by a profes- | 
sional corps of Jesuits. The boy had been sent to this \ 
college by his mother, who was desirous that he should 
receive the best possible education. He was persuad- 
ed to join the Order of Jesuits, unknown to his mo- 
ther, and took the first fearful set of vows. The mo- 


Remorse for the sufferings which I had caused | 


ther, alarmed at the changed style of her son's letters, 


“a 
> 


> 


and not being able to induce him to visit her, went to 
see him, and found him so under the influence of his 
solemn superiors that he refused to go home with her 


or to recognize her authority in any way. With the . 
kelp of friends she brought the matter into court, 


where the undue restraint exerted by the Jesuits was 
fully exposed, and the boy delivered to his natural 
guardian, with whom he gladly went when freed from 
the power of the Jesuits. , 


‘One of the latest reported amusements in Parie-is 
the album of confessions. A handsome volume con- 
tains various questions engraved on its tinted pages, 
beneath which answers are to be written by those to 
whom the book is handed, signed with their initials. 
For example : 

Question. Do you put faith in human nature? 

Answer. I've lost faith in myself—how dan I hold | 
it in another ?—V. P, F. 1868. 

Cela depend! on whom the human nature may be- 
long to.—K. N., August, 1868. 

westion, What is your age ? 
nswer. The youth, thé dream, departs. Don't ask 

me. How should I know? Thought 1 was thirty- 
nine; but my lady cousin, who was born the same 
year I was, declares she is only twenty-two.—Tom. X. 

When such questions as, ** Did yon ever tell a false- 
hood?” ‘*What do you most desire ?” stare one in the 
face, the impertinence of the album provokes repartees 
absurdly frauk or equivocally ingenious. 

For the purpose of arriving at the difference in 
mean time between San Francisco and Boston, the 
wires of the Western Union Telegraph Company were 
nightly connected for nearly a month from one side 
of ’the continent to- the other; and the ticking of a 
chronometer in Cambridge University was observed 
and recorded in San Francisco with a most remarka-+ 
ble degree of accuracy. This was done by connecting 
the pendulum of the chronometer at Cambridge with 
the wire in. such a manner that the main circuit was 
broken, and instantly closed again at every beat or 
tick of the time-piece. By an ingenious contrivance 
the flight of electricity was actually measured, sv to 
speak, as easily as one measures a yard of muslin. 

Dining is one of the fine arts in Boston, as indeed it 
is in nrany.other large cities. A dinner company at 
the house of a weathy citizen of the ** Hub,” after re- 
maining an hour or so at one table, were ushered into 
another room, where a second table, with elegant ap- 
pointments, was laid. This opportunity for a double 
display of plate was grand... There is, by-the-way, a 
unique club in Boston, consisting of twelve gentlemen, 


who do their own cooking when they dine together, . 


which is once a fortnight. This cluh was founded forty 
years ago. No one can become a me rwho can not 
cook some delicious dish. They dine & a little boat- 
house not far from the city, and have superb feaste. 
The wives of the members are occasionally invited to 


take a lesson in cookery from their better halves, but- 


are not allowed a finger in the pie. 


~ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Hisrrntan dress-maker in Detroit was giving some 
ladies a recipe for making mock cream, which she pro- 
nounced a very superior substitute for the real article. 
In order to prove her assertion she told of a grand 
.wedding where it had been served, and said, “‘ Many 
took it in preferenee to the real cream, not knowing 
the difference.” 


A Mienty Brsin38 a Compass—A Cheese- 


monger’s. 


. Ture DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A PUBLICAN AND A Srir- 
IT/AListT—One raps that the Spirits may appear, the 
other taps that they may disappear. 


Tue Tenner” Passton—An @ngine-driver's. 
2 


A correspondent who has an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge wants to know if the wheel of Time is ever 
tired, 


Bertrer THAN A DozEn.—“* How many children have 
you f" asked a gentleman of one of his laborers, look- 


ing around in surprise upon the family. 
** Better than a dozen, Sir.” ; 
‘*] only make out eleven,” said the gentleman. 
‘* Faith, an’ isn’t that better than a dozen, Sir, when 
one has to feed ’em ?” exclaimed the happy father. 


| QUEER QUERIES. 

‘At what time was Adam married ?—Upon his wed- 
ding Eve. 

Howcan gray whiskers be made-to lose their odium ? 
—Echo: Odye’em. 

- What do travelers visit Egypt for?—To peer amid 

What causes Irish rows ?—Pat-riot-ism. ; 


When does the rain become too familiar to a lady? 


—When it begins to pat her (patter) on her back. , 
Why are cats like Minié balls »—They mutilate (mew 
till late). 
When does a lawyer act falsely 9$When he ‘makes 
an action lie.” 
When did the alphabet gct into a row?— When 
A bet, B fit, D cried, N raged, Q bit, and X pounded. 
; 


‘*Sxy-Licguts”—The Sun, Moon, and Stare! 
Sierentne wirn a all the joys voucheafed 
to a mar in life’s tempestuous whirl, there's naught 
approaches heaven so near as sleighing with a girl—a 
rosy, laughing, buxom girl; a frank, good-natured, 
honest girl; a feeling, flirting, dashing, doting, smik 


ing, smacking, jolly, joking, jaunty, jovial, porer-. 


poking, dear little duck of a girl Pile up -your 


wealth a mountain high, you sneering, scofting churl, - 


I'll laugh as I go dashing by with-my jingling bells 
and girl—the brightest, dearest, sweetest girl; the 
trimmest, gayest, neatest girl; the funniest, flushest, 


frankest, fairest, roundest, ripest, roguishest, rarest, © 


spunkiest, spiciest, squirmiest, squarest, best of girls, 
with drooping lashes, half concealing amorous flashes 
—just the girl for a chap like me to cotirt, and love, 
and marry, you see—with rosy cheeks and clustering 
curls, the sweetest and the best of girls. 


A pleasant story is told of a rather aged lady who 
has recently married a young and fast man, quitting 
him at the station when he was going en rovage for 
some important private affairs. After an embrace of 
the most loving character she put her head into the 
carriage and said, ‘‘ Dear Charles, remember that yon 
are married.” To which he replied, ‘‘ Dear Caroline, 
I will make a memorandum of it,” and at once tied a 
knot in his handkerchief. 


A Turnine Pornt—A bayonet. 

A little boy, five years old, while writhing under 
the tortures of the ague, was told by his mother to 
rise up and take a powder she had prepared for him. 

‘‘ Powder ! powder !” said he, raising himself on his 
elbow, and putting ou a roguish smile, *‘ Mother, I 
ain’t a gun!” 


‘Where shall I put this paper so as to be eure of | 


seeing it to-morrow?” inquired Mary Jane of her 
brother Charles. ‘On the looking-glass” was her 
brother’s reply. 


‘‘ Have you seen thy black-faced antelope ?" inquired 
Mr. Leoscope, who had a collection of animals, of his 
friend Bottlejack. ‘‘No, I haven’t. Whom did your 
black-faced aunt elope with?” 
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ITH many travelers in Euro,e Holy-Week in = 3 — == =; es : == preparation, and the effect of this contact, incessantly 


Rome is the culmination and turning-point of the 


the pinnacle of Italy, and Holy-W@k the | | 


the week before and the week following. a ee et = : well filled with a concourse of people from all na- 
Rome is so thronged during these ceremonies that = ===.-| tions and of every class. The gorgeous court attire 
the visitor must secure his accommodations and = of princes and nobles, the simple white bonnets of 
tickets some weeks in advance. ——“ ‘i Sisters of Charity, the brown robes of Franciscan 
Lent, enters St. Peter’s to pay his devotions there. | rags—the whole is a living picture of European life 
his prie-dieu with red velvet, and placing long rows ed, to which only gentlemen in uniform or evening 
of seats for the cardinals near the chapel-crypt be- dress, and ladies in black, with a black veil on the 
neath the This head, can bo admitted, by tickets previous- 
péertaim to Holy-W ee it 1s often thinly attend-- y procured throug 
ed ;*but it affords the traveler a favorable opportuni- Such dress is rigorously required as a condition of 
for one of those numerous visits to the great ba- admission to the seats in St. Peter’s or to the Sistine 
ca which he must make to.acquire an apprecia- Chapel. Now and then an ingenious American 
tion of its grandeur. without a dress-coat pins up the skirts of his frock 
‘We ascend the steps, cross the great vestibule, it- and tries but is caught and exposed by the 
“marble floor, of a mellow tinge, stretches before us | destined 10 be 
massive carved panels. ‘There is abundant light, cardinals, bishops, and ecclesiastic and civil digni- 
support them, each as large around as a comfortable | = : These palms are long, lance-like shafts.of a clear 
house, do not seem like pillars. The magnificen: yellow color, like dried rushes. ‘They are seen 
decorations of mosaics, statues, and marbles are dis- = —— throughont the churches of Italy on this day. The 
solved and tempered to chaste simplicity bv space. -CHUR AINT THE 
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|. “OPEN THE GATES AND LET THE KING 
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GLORY IN! | EXHIBITING THE SACRED RELICS. 
OF GLORY IN!" THE SACRED STAIRS. 
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‘The proportions of every detail are such 
that:none but the most practiced eyes of 
can at first sight realize the immensity. 
One must see it repeatedly in the con- - 
trasts afforded by varying throngs of 
human beings, the insignificance of vast 
crowds, the nothingness of individuals, 
the interminable distances traversed by | ae 
processions, before his thought grows to _. | — 
eur of architecture here reverses the im- : = 
ly make. Tothe first view the surprise 
is not the greatness of the building, but 


& 


sty 
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{ 
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to a conception of its majestic extent 
through an overwhelming conscious- 
ness. of his own insignificance, 

Of course every one tries his hand 

| should form a fixed opinion on its build- 

ers’ Access until he has seen it fulfilling 
the function for which it was designed, 
that of the theatre for the great dramatic 
spectacles with which the Church en- 
deavors to awaken and stimulate the 
religious feelings of mankind. It is 
easy to say that a Greek cross would 
have been preferable, although at the 
loss of a vast area, and that a Grecian 
portico would have been more imposing 
than a gigantic house-front. But when 
upon the great balcony the Pope ap- 
pears before the world as the central 
figure in a vast and harmonious archi- 
tectural frame; when the long nave of 
the church is: lined with ‘a. perspective 
of soldiers, and the papal procession. 
unfolds its full length, the observer feels 
that the same spirit that created the 
pageant planned for it the theatre in 
which it takes place. 


Pong 


the littleness of the men and women in 
it; and the spectator comes gradually 
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_ PIO NONO. . 

The admirable full-length portrait of 
the Pope, who for nearly a quarter of a ile 
century has been the central figure of |e 
these scenes renders any description of 
his person unnecessary. He was born 
in May, 1792—or, as some Romans as- 
sert, ‘in 1790—and chosen Pope in 
June, 1846. 

His age and feeble health, in connec- 
tion with the intense political and ec- 
clesiastical interests that depend upon 
his continuance, have long turned pub- 
lic attention to the question of who, or 
what, should be his successor. 
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THE BRONZE SAINT PETER. 

As the visitor passes up the nave to- 
ward the altar and the prie-dieu of the 
Pope, he sees before him, upon the right, 
seated upon a marble chair on a high 
pedestal, the bronze statue of St..Peter, 
with a metallic halo around his head, 
and holding the key in his hand, in the 
attitude of surveying the scene before 
him as the presiding genius of the 
place. In all the great pageants which | | 
RY present in the consciousness of the ob- - 


oF 


server, and enters into the idea of the 

; scene. ‘There is some dispute among 

tic statue of the apostle, or one adapted 

eee eee eae to the purpose from among the heathen 


relics of Rome, But the faithful, igno- ; , 
rant of such controversiés, pay their de- 
votions at the foot of the statue, sig- THE BRONZE SAINT PETER. . 


HOLY-W EEK IN ROME — nifying their reverence by devoutly kissing the pro- 
n i - i = = = =: = = = = = = = = = = = = = = = = = == == = = = = = = lips the votary wipes the toe with his cuff, by way oO 
tour. Italy is the apex of wave Rome == = repeated through man. ages, is visible in the very 
the pinnacle of Italy, and Holy-WW6ek the ‘clini: 


mate aba’ = = 
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heads of many are braided in various forms and 
sometimes gilded. . The congregation of chil- 
dren often seen in a parish church, each holding 
a palm aloft, all agitated in a constant motion 
by the restlessness: of the children, is a very 
pretty spectacle. 
When the Pope has distributed the palms the 
scene of Christ's entry into Jerusalem is actually 
represented by a procession in which they are 
borne. A chorus, as in the Greek drama, chants 
the scene to’ which the spectator is transported. 
The procession is formed, and the Pope, borne 
om the shoulders of men, and surrounded by all 
that is brilliant or gorgeous, passes down the 
centre of the church, between hedges of military 
drawn up to keep open an avenue through the 
crowd. The Pope, and every cardinal, prince, 
and priest in the procession, like the little chil- 
dren in the parish church, carry palms in their 
hands. The imposing cortége passes out of the 
church, but soon tthe voices of its singers are 
heard again in the distance. announcing its en- 
trance into the vestibule; but the doors are 
closed, and a band of priests forming a semi-cho- 
rus stand guarding them within. ‘The voices 


without chant the yerses, Open the gates and let ° 


the King of Glory in! ‘The semi-chorus within 
reply, Who is this King of Glory? And thus, 
with responsive action, at last the door is struck 
open, and the representative of the King of Glory 
advances, while the chorus recounts his triumph. 


( 


RELICS.  \ 


Monday ard Tuesday are occupied with less 
important ceremonies; but Rome is alive with 
‘‘ religious scenes,” and, amidst the relics to be 


- visited and the special local ceremonies of par- 
~ ticular churches, it is difficult to choose and im- 


possible to see all. There is. the Bambino, or 
‘“bhaby boy” of S. Maria in Ariceli, a doll-like 
figure of wood, said by one of its custodians to 


have been carved from a stick of olive, from the, 


Mount of Olives, four hundred years ago, but 
said by another to have been made by St. Luke 
as an image of the infant Jesus. This figure is 
wrapped in elegant swaddling clothes, which are 

rfectly incrusted with jewels of every kind that 
in been presented to it by worshipers. It is 


sent for in cases of sickness all over Rome. 


Placed by the priests before the bed of disease 
or confinement, it promotes, if not secures, re- 
lief and recovery. _It is shown to visitors who 
ask for it at the church, unless, indeed, it should 
happen to be out on a professional tour. 

The visitor in Rome wishes ‘to obtain some, 
souvenir, if not for himself at least for some 
Catholic friend or servant. There is none bet- 
ter than a fac-simile of the nail with which one 
of our Saviour’s hands was pierced upon the 
-eross. ‘This can be bought at the church of S. 
Croce in Gerusalemme, where the original is 
shown, and also the reed on which the sponge 
was put to his mouth, the inscription set over 


- the cross, two thorns from the crown, two vials, 


one containing Christ’s blood and another his 
mother’s milk, the cross-beam of the cross of the 
good thief,,and many other most interesting ob- 
jects. Other churches contain others equally 
precious. 
LE GRAND PENITENCIER. 

The forgiveness of certain grave sins is reserved 

to the higher ecclesiastics on Wednesday, Thurs- 


day, and Friday of Holy-Week. A cardinal as-. 


cends a tribune and is seated upon a throne, in 
St. Peter’s, and also in St. John in Lateran, and, 
while a brilliant throng gather about him, noble 
penitents ascend the steps and receive from him 
absolution and spiritual counsel. | Minor ecclesi- 
astics occupy the confessional-boxes, which are 
ranged against-the walls of the great transepts, 
and each, holding a long, light wand, strikes 
“gentle blows upon the group of humble peasants 
kneeling before him, thus symbolizing the for- 
giveness of their sins. 


THE SACRED STAIRS. 


Holy-Week in Rome would not be complete 


without a visit to the Sacred Staircase. Over 
against the church of St. John in Lateran, quite 
at the other end of the city from St. Peter’s, 
stands the building known, as the Scala Santa. 
The visitor enters a long and lofty vestibule, 
from the opposite side of which there rise sev- 
eral broad parallel staircases separated from each 
other by parallel walls. Each staircase consists 
of twenty-eight steps. They appear as if, to- 
gether, they constituted the great entrance to 
some vast edifice above. ‘The central staircase 
is covered with planks of oak, beneath the edges 
of which it can be seen that the marble steps are 
much worn. iy | central staircase is, by tradi- 
tion, the staircase Of Pilate’s house in Jerusalem, 


_down which our Saviour passed going to 


crucifixion. In the oak planks which now pro- 
tect it, at about the second and again at about 


the twelfth step, a plate of glass let into a hole 


cut for the purpose in the plank, permits. the de- 
vout worshiper to see (by faith) what remains of 
the spots of blood which fell from the suffering 
Redeemer. It is permitted to any one to go up 


, and down the staircases at the sides, but no one 


is allowed to pass over the Sacred Staircase ex- 
cept upon the knees. , A monk seated at a little 
desk by the door is ready to call back any heed- 
less stranger who may attempt to ascend them 
except in this way. ‘The following statement, 
printed as a tract and distributed by this monk 
to visitors, indicates the object of this ceremony : 


THE VISIT TO THE HOLY STAIRS. 


One of the most sacred remembrances of the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord Jesus Christ is certainly the Holy 
Stairs, worthy of the veneration of all Christian, since 
they were mounted so many times by our Divine Re- 
deemer, and sanctified by his precious Blood during 
the last hours of his life. 

These Stairs, brought from Jerusalem to Rome, un- 
der the protection of the Emperess Helena, about the 
year 326, and placed in the chapel called Sancta Sanc- 
forum, wniversally celebrated, have at all times been 
much frequented by both sexes, of every class, who 
mount the steps on their knees. 


T6 engage more particularly Christians to accom- 
B & 


plish this act of devotion, so ous and useful to 
the soul of the devout, 8. e IV. towards the year 
850, and Pascal the Il. by his Bull of the 5th A 


ed on the kn te heart, praying or méd- 
itating on the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 


| Pius VII. by a Decree of the Holy of In- 
dulgences September the 2.1817 renewed 

but perpetually, and declared that it may be applied also 
to the souls in Purgatory. : 


‘ ROMA 1866.—with approbation. 


There are poor women loitering about the 


door ready to do this penance for any one; so 
that for the trifling consideration of two copper 
sous, one can have the Pope’s assurance that 252 
years is taken off his future punishment. 

Arrived at the head of the Sacred Staircase, 
the visitor, from the landing, looks through a 
grated window into a sombre little chapel, which 
is called the Holy of Holies, and where a very 
ancient and highly valued image of Christ is 
kept, among many other precious relics, and is 
uncovered to view once in the year. 


MASS IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 


On the days succeeding the triumphal proces- 
sion of Palm-Sunday the services grow more sor- 
rowful and penitential, until the church is in 
mourning, and the Lamentations are sung. On 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday the most im- 


- portant ‘services of the week take place in the 


presence of a very select audience in the Sis- 
tine Chapel. This chapel is a large hall in the 
Palace of the Vatican, connected by a great 
staircase with the vestibule of St. Peter’s. Its 
lofty walls and long ceiling afforded scope for 
the greatest paintings of Michael Angelo. The 
solemn ceremonies which take place within these 
walls arg the most impressive, if not the most im- 
posing of the week. The mournful service is 
called the Tenebrae, because formerly celebrated 
at night. On Friday the deepest gloom prevails. 
The altars are stripped, the canopies removed. 
Purple robes are laid aside, and black appears. 
As the Lamentations are sung one candle after 
another is extinguished, until the climax of the 
service is reached in the famous Miserere—music 
such as is not elsewhere heard in the world. 


THE WASHING OF FEET AND THE LAST SUPPER. 


Every part of the services of the week has a 
character of life and action which gives to the 
whole the effect of a dramatic representation of 
“The Passion of Our Lord.” On Thursday the 
mournful scene is soméwhat relieved by symbols 
of joy. ‘The priests appear in white garments, 
and the Gloria in Excelsis is sung. On this day 
is enacted the scene of the Last Supper and the 
washing of feet. 7 

Thirteen priests are selected for the occasion, 
the selection being a significant honor, and they 
represent the Apostles while the Pope and cardi- 
nals attend and serve them in the washing and at 


the Supper. ‘These ceremonies take place in dif- | 


ferent parts of the building, and on account of 
the crowd it is difficult if not impossible for a 
spectator to witness both the same season. 


EXPOSITION OF RELICS IN 8ST. PETER’S. 


Toward evening after the execution of the 
Miserere an imposing’ ceremony takes place in 
St. Peter’s. The Chapel of St. Veronica in the 
Basilica contains, among other relics, the lance, a 
piece of the true cross, and the napkin of St. 
Veronica, upon which the imprint of Jdésus’s face 
was made when the pitying woman wiped his 
brow. ‘The ecclesiastics, who alone can enter 
this chapel, appear upon a balcony above the 
arch, and illumined by lights placed for the pur- 
pose, which scarcely penetrate the surrounding 
darkness, they lower the reliquaries for a few 
‘moments into the view of the worshipers and 
spectators. 


BLESSING THE WORLD. 


On Thursday, after service in the Sistine Chapel 


in the forenoon, the great Benediction of the City 
and of the World is pronounced from the balcony 
of St. Peter’s. ‘The same ceremony is repeated 
uuder still more imposing circumstances on Faster 
Sunday about noon. In front of St. Peter's two 
lofty colonnades run forward, encircling, like out- 
stretched arms, an immense area, which is paved 
and ornamented with an obelisk and fountains, 
and which, on such occasions as these, is filled 
with a crowd of spectators, in carriages and on 
foot, and with troops and peasantry. An awning 
over the upper central window of the facade is 
the point to which all eyes are directed to see the 
Pope, who appears there to pronounce the bene- 
diction. The vastness of the area is not apparent 
to the eye, so grand are its proportions. Some 
idea may be formed of it from the fact that it is 
five minutes’ walk from the end of the colonnade 
in the fore-ground of the picture to the door of 
the church. The lofty building which is seen 
rising over the colonnades on the right is the 
Vatican, the palace of the Pope. 


THE PROCESSION. 


Faster Sunday is the culmination of these*cere- 
monies. By five o’clock in the morning a crowd 
of visitors in grand toilet are awaiting patiently 
the opening of the doors of the vestibule of St. 
Peter's. ‘Toward ten o'clock, when the great 
crowd that must stand are begypning to perish 
with fatigue, those for whom Seats have been 


-reserved have arrived and taken their places. 


A double rank of military is formed to open a 
route for the procession through the nave of the 
church ; and to the sound of military music the 
procession enters, forming a bewildering cortége 
of whose brilliance and richness no verbal de- 
scription suffices to convey an idea. ‘The Pope 
is seen borne on the shoulders of men, wearing 
his crown, and’ shielded by the great plumes of 
peacock’s feathers which are borne behind him. 


On this day, one of three times in the year, he 
officiates in person in the celebration of the mass. 
The elevation of the host, ordinarily indicated by 
the sound of a bell, is, on this occasion, signalized 
by military music, with the blasts of trumpets 
from a band concealed on high in the dome. 

In the evening.the vast area in front of the 
church is again crowded by ors to witness 
the illumination of St. Peter’s. Every line and 
angle in its architecture, including the vast ribs 
of the dome and the cross which crowns all, is 
drawn against the night sky in the blazing light 
of lamps and torches. 


THE END OF LENT. 


The season of sorrow which the Church com- 
memorates is at an end, and pleasure and busi- 
ness resume their sway. Horse-races and mili- 
tary reviews draw Rome out of itself on a Sun- 
day afternoon to the country beyond the walls. 
The throng of visitors is diminished by the at- 


tractions of Florence and Naples. The picnic 


excursions to neighboring mountains or ruins, 
and the fox-hunts in the pagna, revive. 
And Rome grows more quiet, preparing for the 
hot stagnation of summer before the season shall 
come round again, bringing the world to witness 
Holy-Week in Rome. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY- 
CHAPTER IV. | 


IN WHICH REBECCA LETS HER SENTIMENTS BE 
KNOWN, NOT ONLY TO HER LOVER, BUT TO 
THE WORLD IN GENERAL. 


Aw, alas! for poor Rebecca. She was in 


very evil case indeed. She would have cried 
aloud for help from man, but there was none to 
help her; as for prayer, religion had been for a 
long time hateful to her, so that way out of her 
trouble was denied her. 3 

The phase of anger and scorn in which her 
soul had staid so long was gone now she was 
alone. The reaction from it was a feeling of 
plaintive, pathetic loneliness, infinitely mourn- 
ful. This in its turn produced silent tears; 
they in their turn produced calm, and calm 
thought. 

Thought sadly lame, incoherent, unconsecu- 
tive, but thought still. Here was an evil, to 
her most real and horrible, to be escaped from. 
What were her chances alone against the world ? 

‘Sheer angry persistent defiance and wrath? 
How would that do? Well enough as long as 
it lasted ; but could she depend on it to last for- 
ever? Would they not beat her by sheer perse- 
verance? Hagbut/and her father were uncom- 
pressible men of strong physical capacity: could 
they not wear her out? merely tire her out? 


- For look at her now; tired out in body by her 


long effort, as weak as a child, sitting on the 
floor crying and calling on her dead mother, 
without even energy to go to bed. A fort- 
night’s fight with her father would reduce her 
to this state permanently, and they would be 
able to do as they liked with her. That would 
not do. 

Craft, procrastination? No, that would not 
do with her father. She knew him too well for 
that. It would only weaken her hand, and the 
end would be just the same. No, try again, 


poor Rebecca! 
The Roman Catholics! Her face brightened, 


and her breath came fast as she thought of that. . 
If she ran away to the Roman Catholics they 


would take her in for her mother’s sake, and 
shelter her behind their altars. She believed 
that she had been baptized into their Church; 
if so, they would know in Cadogan Street, and 
that would give them a right over her. It seem- 
ed for a moment a brilliant idea, but it was soon 
dulled. ‘The case of Miss T——— was fresh then, 
and she knew that as a minor (she was but nine- 
teen), a policeman had only to trace her, her fa- 
ther to demand her, and she would be brought 
back a culprit, in a worse case than before. 

Evils fairly faced vanish away one-half of them 
into thin air. She had found no solution as yet, 
yet she felt if she could only go on thinking, that 
one would come. It made her almost glad in 
her desperation, when she first got the faith, that 
she certainly should find a way out of her trou- 
ble if she only thought long enough.: So that, 
when some wandering fiend said to her, ‘‘ If the 
worst comes to the worst, Putney bridge is close 
by; and when the tide is ebbing strong there is 
an undersuck there which gives back nothing 
alive,” she rose, laughed, and shaking out her 
black, sharply-curled hair before the glass, look- 
ed at her beauty, and said: ‘‘ Not for him. I 
will bed in no Thames ooze for such as he.” 

‘*Suicide—no!” she said, proudly ; and all in 
& moment, as she said the words, a crude, shape- 
less idea came rolling into her brain, dazing her 
and making her gasp. ! 

Whence came ‘it, this frightful amorphous 
idea? Was it only the last result of some men- 
tal sorites, tangled beyond the possibility of re- 
duction ; or was it a direct suggestion from the 
unseen powers, in which we all believe in one 
way or another? It was so shapeless at first 
that it made her head whirl; but as she, in her 
desperation, steadily faced it, it crystallized it- 
self, and took form. The form it took was ugly 
enough, yet it looked béautiful to her beside the 
hideous fate to which she was to be. condemned 
to-morrow. 

Suicide! Why did lost women commit phys- 
ical suicide? _ Why did weak, cowardly women 
gather courage to leap off dizzy places into dark 
water—off places which they shuddered to look 
at with their protecting lovers’ arms round their 
waist? What gave them this preternatural cour- 
age? Why, they had committed suicide before. 
They had done that which left them no place in 


| for this horrible old man to marry er! 


this English world. Done that which made them 
a loathing and a scorn to father, brother, sister — 
to every one, save mother—and she had none. 
What if she were to pretend to do that which 
would make it at all events utterly impossible 
What 
then? Was there no escape there? There 


was. 

For her father she had no pity whatever. He 

had brought it on himself, and it would do him 

Her mother had been her only friend, 
and he had ill-treated her mother. - She knew 
the whole of the old story, partly from memory . 
and partly from cross-examining her foolish sis- 
ter Caroline. “ She had no pity for him. He 
knew well her hatred for this match, and had ° 
pitilessly thrust it on. Let him look to himself. 

But here came a difficulty. How was she, 
after she had gained her own object, to reha- 
bilitate herself? What means should she use 
to prove herself utterly stainless and innocent 
before the world, whenever it should suit her 
to do so? She walked up and down an hour 
thinking over this. Without holding in her 
hand irrefragable preofs of her own innocence, 
she would have played her part too well, and 
would have made it impossible for her, at the 
proper time, to hurl back the scorn of their 
miserable little world upon itself. The way out 
of this difficulty came on her suddenly, like a 
‘clear flash of light; and she laughed at her own | 
stupidity in not thinking of it before. | 

The night wore on, and she packed away her 
clothes in her drawers, putting a few necessaries - 
in a carpet-bag. She counted out her money— 
£18 odd—more than sufficient for her purpose. 
Then she sat down and wrote a short letter to 
her father : 
~ **Sre,—It has pleased you, in spite of m uently- 
expressed repugnance, fo urge on my with 

Ag desire to remain single, I have chosen, be- 
tween two evils, to dis myself and my family 
sooner than contract such a monstrous alliance. 

Your daughter, 
A. 

It was sbvcheleat daylight until half past six. 
At which time Jim Akin, the coster-monger, and 
Mr. Spicer, the sweep, saw her come out of the 
door with her carpet-bag, close it behind her, and 
walk straight away, apparently in the direction 
of Putney bridge. 

*¢ Off at last,” said Jim Akin. 

Wonder she hadn’t gone afore,” said Mr. 
Spicer. ‘*She’s a’ stood it a dratted sight lon- 
ger ner I thought she would. Who's the young 
man, then ?” 

‘* Doubt there ain’t nerry one,” said Jim Akin, 
**T ain’t seen none round.” 

‘*She is off to the Catholics, then,” said Mr. 
Spicer. _‘‘ Her mother was one, and so is my 
wife. They'll take good care on her.” _ 

**T am glad of that,” said Jim Akin, the cos- 
ter-monger; ‘‘for she is a gallus kindly, good. 
wench. She’s got what I call a young ’art, that 
gal has. She nigh kep my old girl when I was 
in—in the ’orspital.” 

Mr. Spicer, possibly from a habit of regarding 
the world from his early youth out of the tops of 
chimneys very early in the morning, when there 
was little smoke, wasa philosopher. ‘This, also, 
was one of his clean days; he had had his bath 
overnight, having sent one of his assistants to 
the ‘‘ black bed,” and was a respectable trades- 
~ instead of a grimy ruffian. He philosophized 

us : 

**Gals is much the same as boys is: I’ve 


| hammered and leathered a boy into a cross flue, . 


and he has choked hisself for spite. I’ve coax- 
ed another boy into that self-same flue, and he ~ 
has gone through it like a ferret. That girl has 
been leathered too much morally. I hope she 
will do no worse than going to the Catholics. 
Meanwhile it ain’t, neither for you nor for me, 
to give the office on her.” | 

Mr. Hagbut, coming for his answer at ten. 
o'clock, found a scared household. Turner had 
not gone to business. He received Mr. Hagbut 
in the parlor. 

Tufher’s state of mind was fury, nothing short 
of it. yHis daughter had utterly disgraced him, 
and perhaps it was fortunate for her that she was 
beyond his reach. At work in Turner’s mind 
just then there were all the elements which, boil- | 
ed in a caldron together, produce a thorough 


 hell-broth of blind anger., His religion was very 


no comfort, but one sees it every day; and 
t scheme had been to increase his influence 
in this sect by the marriage of his daughter to 
their most popular and most répandu minister. 
It was.to him like a marriage with a duke: here 
his vanity was touched. Again, he prided him- 
self on being master in his own house, and had 
been defied and beaten. Once again, as a man 
of the world, he knew that he had been an utter 
fool in trying to force that beautiful, self-willed 
daughter of his on this dreadful, crawling old im- 
becile: here his self-love was touched. Once 
more, he saw now that he:had acted like a fool 
throughout: and here was the auctor mali, the 
dreadful, unctuous old man, with a head like a 
bladder of lard, turning his hands over and over 
before him, and asking how his sweet sister was 
this bright morning. . | 
, who was a man, saw the utter folly of 
the whole thing in one moment. ‘ 

“* If by your sweet sister you mean my daugh- ~ 
ter,” he said, ‘‘she is utterly ruined and lost. 
She has run away, God knows whither and with . 
whom.” 

‘¢ Our dear sister fled ?” said Mr. Hagbut. 

A man can not, however religious, continually 
sit in law courts without knowing something of 
the ordinary language of his fellow-men. Mr. 
Turner was excited and angry, and, in his lan- 
guage at least, fell away from grace. 

*“‘I speak plainly. She has run away; and, 
upon my soul and body, I admire her for it. I 
wish I could get the wench back again, though. 


ape tohim. I can not say why, for it gave 
im 
his 
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There were worse wenches than she. 
I are two fools, I doubt, Hagbut.” 
** Peradventure—” 
» said Turner, testily. 
‘* Perhaps, then,” said Mr. Hagbut, solemnly, 
‘* your other daughter is at home, likewise the 
handmaiden ?” 


_ ** What do want with them ?” 

** Only, in the presence of Christian witnesses, 
to say that it can not be with me and your daugh- 
ter as it was before. ‘The few sheep in the wil- 
derness—” 


You and 


‘* What do you mean, man?” said Turner, 


sternly. ‘*Do you mean that it is all over be- 
tween you and my daughter ?” 

** Doubtless,” said Mr. Hagbut. ‘‘ The flock—” 

** Hang the flock!” snapped Turner, ‘‘Can’t 
you see that my poor girl would not touch you 
with a pair of tongs; that she would sooner ruin 
her reputation (and she is a high-spirited girl) 
than have any thing to do with you? Of course 
it is all over. We were fools to think of it.” 

Doubtless,” said Mr. Hagbut. 

“‘ Look here, man,” said Turner, speaking as 
the man and the lawyer; “‘ there must be one 
thing understood about my girl. She has left 
her father’s roof, and I don’t know where she is 
gone. But if you, or any of your good women, 
dare to say one word against her character, with- 
out legal proof, by the living Lord 1 ll make you 
.sweat for it, or I’m no lawyer! Perhaps I’ve 
been wrong with the wench, perhaps I was wrong 
with her mother; but you mind what I tell you.” 

So Rebecca had won her first move. She 
would have laughed had she known it, but she 
did not. She had taken down a tress of gra 
hair, and had twisted it in one of her own black 
curls, and had said: ‘‘ How long will it be, Eliz- 
abeth, before they make my hair as gray as yours 
with their nonsense?” And old Elizabeth had 
said: ‘* Well, we shall see the sea at the next 
station, and I have not seen it for forty years.” 


That was not a lucky day for Mr. Hagbut. 
He could not go near any one without being sym- 
thized with, which was very terrible. Some 
ted with him, some piously congratulated 

him on his escape; while the more influential of 
his congregation, those*who could not be well re- 
fused, made him tell them all about it. <A jilted 


man always looks more or less of a fool. The | 


world has = put in force its penalty of con- 
tempt against those who are unsuccessful in love 
or war; and Mr. Hagbut knew that he was un- 
dergoing it, and, using his vast powers of look- 
ing foolish, he really succeeded in doing so. A 
most unsuccessful day ! ice 
Meanwhile, one thing was certain. Whatev- 
er had become of Rebecca, she would be perse- 
cuted by no more offers of marriage. 3 


— 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LITTLE FRIENDS. 


LEADER SrkeeEt, Chelsea, is one of those 
streets which utterly and entirely belong to the 
poor. It is a place where you may see the very 

r at home in person, and looking at the stalls 
and shops where they traffic for their daily bread, 
may guess how hard it is for them to live. 

The largest and ‘most frequented shop in one 
street was the coal and green-grocery shop, deal- 
ing also in potatoes, bundles of fire-wood, and 
ginger-beer. The grocer’s was a Saturday-night 
shop, as was also the butcher’s. ‘The green-gro- 
cer’s, however, supplied some littler want, which 
might arrive at any moment. Half a hundred 
of coals, a bundle of wood, a couple of pounds 
of potatoes, were things in demand all the wee 


innocent little bird, with a li op, and a twit- 
tering way of serving in his sMpp that reminded 
you of a robin or some wy pom bird. 
Mrs. Tibbey was much largér, blonde, stout, and 
gray, and she looked as though she might have 
been something of a beauty in her youth; and, 
indeed, she was beautiful ‘now, as far as an ex- 
pression of gentle goodness could make her so. 
This couple were perfectly devoted to one an- 
other, and were uneasy at the absence of either. 
eligion they were Primitive Methodists ; and 
were childless. 
Except indeed by adoption, as it were. One 


round. ‘Tibbeys were seldom still. 
Tibbey himself was a ie man, like an 


I 
th 


child, whom Mrs. Tibbey had nursed, was very - 


near to both their hearts, and always remembered 
in their prayers night and morning. ‘They had 
risen from their knees, and almost had her name 
in théis“mouths when the door opened and she 
stood before them. 

Rebecca, ready dressed for traveling. Before 

they had time to ejaculate she said, ‘‘ Libber, 
dear, I have run away to you.” Whereupon 
Mrs. Tibbey, as a preliminary measure, folded 
her in her arms. 
. **And I want my breakfast, please; I am so 
hungry. Please put some more tea in, Mr. Tib- 
bey, for I shall want a deal, and I hate it weak. 
And could you let me have the cat? Then I 
will tell you all about it.” 

She was as willful with these good souls as she 
was at home; but, ah! with what a different will- 
fulness. 

“ Yes,” she said, as they began bustling about, 
‘*T have run right away, Mr. Tibbey. They were 
going to marry me to Mr. Hagbut.” 

“* My pretty bird,” said Mrs. Tibbey, pausing 
in her preparations to swell in pigeon-like indig- 
nation, and coo out her wrath, ‘‘ my pretty love, 
how dared they ?” 

‘* Like their impudence, was it not?” replied 
Rebecca, very anxious not to make the matter 
look too serious.’ ‘* Well, you know I was not 
going to stand that—far from it—and so I have 
run away to you, Libber, to make my terms 
from a distance. And you will lend her to me 
for three days, won’t you, Mr, Tibbey, just to 
take care of me?” , 


‘*Miss Rebecca,” said the little man, ‘‘ you 
may, I think, depend on Elizabeth, as hereto- 
fore, always doing what is right. And what is 
right in this case, my dear young lady, is that 
she should go with you where you will, so that 


hereafter the finger—do I use too strong an ex-_ 


pression, and give offense ?” 

‘* Just what I mean,” cried Rebecca. 

** Then I will use that strong expression—that 
the finger of scorn may never be p’'inted. And 
indeed,” continued the good little man, with-the 
ferocious air of that most pugnacious bird the 
should like to. see the man who would 

What could Rebecca do but kiss him? She 
did it, however; and Mr. Tibbey toasted a muf- 
fin with many ominous shakes of the head, as 
though he would say, ‘‘I shall have to look 
some of these folks up some day, if they don’t 
mind their manners.” 

It was a dingy little parlor enough (though 
scrupulously neat), and smelt of the stock in 
trade, in addition to the smell which I have 
smelt elsewhere, but have always, from early 
association, associated with Leader Street, un- 
derlying the whiff of red herring, cabbage, and 
coal, with perhaps a whiff of turpentine from the 
bundles of fire-wood; there was the true, low- 
London odor of soot and confined humanity. 
Yet what a free little paradise it was to Rebec- 
ca! The inevitable going home was days off in 
the dim distance as yet. She was free, and with 
those who loved her; her heart was so light tha 
she could have sung aloud. ee 

These simple, gentle Methodists, primitive in 
more than their methodism, saw nothing very 
extraordinary in the step which Rebecca had 
taken. It seemed to them that ‘she had acted 
with singular discretion in coming straight to 
them. Living there as they did, in perfect pu- 
rity and innocence, with sin and vice and pov- 
erty all around, them, they were well used to 
far more terrible things than the mere fact of 
a young lady, sore-bested by an uncongenial 
marriage, taking refuge with them. Only one 
remark did Mrs. Tibbey make on the subject 
during breakfast.’ | 

‘* Why, my dear soul, your good pa must be 
mag to think of such a thing! Why. he is six- 
t 

‘* He is very rich,” said Mr. Tibbey, blowing 
a saucer of tea. ‘‘ He is the richest minister in 
> communion. He got no less than twenty— 

"e—thousand—pound with his last wife. She 
was the widder Ackerman of Cheyne Walk, and 
he convinced her of sin, and married her.” 

‘* Law!” said Mrs. Tibbey, evidently not dis- 
inclined to hear more. ‘‘ That would be a great 
— for a minister. Got all her money, did 

e ” 

** Every shilling,” said Mr. Tibbey, holding 
out his cup for some more tea. ‘It was 
thought down the river-side way that her cous- 
in, Mrs. Morley, would have had some of it, 
for she brought him into the house. But she 
didn’t.” 

‘* What Mrs. Morley was that?” asked Re- 
becca, interested. 


‘* Minister Morley’s wife of Lime'us my 


dear. She is dead some years now. er- 
worked herself, trapesing round after him among 
the poor of his communion, as lives round the 
ole, and up Ratcliff ’ighway, and all along shore 
there to Wapping. And she died, poor dear. 
Ah! the folks in their communion say that she 
was never truly awakened, and fell away from 
grace to the extent of refusing the ordinances 
altogether. But he loved her as I love Eliza- 
beth. And she died.” 

‘‘T know Mr. Morley,” said Rebecca, eagerly. 

‘*'Then, my dear, you know a man who is as 
a sweet savor in God's nostrils. He is not of 
our communion on this earth; but we shall know 
him in heaven, and her too, maybe.” 

‘‘ What was Mr. Morley?” asked Rebecca. 

A gentleman, my dear.” 

‘*T thought so,” said Rebecca. 

‘‘' Yes, a gentleman and a scholar,” said Mr. 
Tibbey; ‘‘ with more of the knowledge of this 
world, and of science—falsely so called—than is 
good for a true Christian; for the knowledge of 
this world is vanity.” : 

‘*T should like to judge for myself about that,” 
thought Rebecca. , 

‘* He were a doctor, but he got converted, and 
joined their communion. He was from Cam- 
bridge College—one of the Simonites, I think 
they call ’em—but he pitched it all up when he 
got converted. There is the shop. Now you 
and Elizabeth see what you are going to do.” 
And so the good man went out to weigh coals. 

‘* Elizabeth,” said Rebecca, ‘*we must go from 
here this morning. Are you afraid to go to 
Broadstairs ?” 

in the least. Would, indeed, very much 
like it.” 

‘¢Then get ready,” was all that Rebecca said; 
and the good woman: departed to do so. The 
simple woman was entirely at the girl's disposal. 
She dreaded nothing but sin, and as far as that 


_ was concerned would have trusted her darling 


any where. But she knew also, that as long as 
she kept by the girl her fair fame could not be 
touched; and she went with cheerful reckless- 
ness. 

It was not long before they had found an om- 
nibus in the King’s . An hour and a half 
afterward they were whirling along through the 
chalk-pits of Kent toward the sea. In the even- 
ing they were having tea together at an open 
window in a little cottage, with the sea gossiping 
to them at their feet; the Foreland a dim black 
wall, close on their right, and the white-winged 
ships creeping away to happy lands, where there 
was no chapel and no Sundays. | 

So said Rebecca. ‘‘It is good for me to be 
here,” she said; ‘‘I could stand every thing ex- 
cept that:man, if they.would let me come here 


days in the year. I could live six months | 


ae 


they would 


in the recollection, and the next six on the an- 
ticipation. Libber, dear, let us run away again 


next year.” 


It was pleasant enough by daylight, it was 
pleasant enough by moonlight ;: but in the dark, 
dark morning, when the moon was down, and 
she awoke in the dark in a strange room, how 
was it then? , Ghastly, horrible! What fright- 
ful machinery was this she had put in motion 
for the temporary destruction of her own good 
name and her father’s? And how was it at that 
weary, ghostly old house at Walham Green? 
What were they saying of her? And she must 
go back toit in three days—a ruined girl: Would 
she dare do so? or would she die of fright, of 
sheer terror, as she approached it? ‘There was 
the horrible old house, and there waited her an- 
gry father at the door. She had‘only taken the 


sole means to save herself from a fate worse than’ 


death ; and now, in the darkness, she felt like a 
murderess and an outcast. What had she done 
that God should plague her so ? | 
She could lie no longer in her horror. She 
rose and went to the window. ‘The very blessed 
sea talked no longer under her windows, but had 
gone far out on to the sands, and was whispering 
there. ‘There was no light in the sky; and there 


was darkness and terror in her soul. 


Darkness and terror! The ‘crowning horror 
in Frankenstein is the closed room where the 
monster must be. Her crowning horror was the 
old house at Walham Green, to which she must 
return and meet her father. The men who 
study a certain kind of wickedness say that what 
is wanted with women is opportunity. I believe 
that if the Rev. Mr. Hagbut had been able to 
take advantage of his opportunity, and had 
pressed his suit just then, poor Rebecca would 
have accepted him and thanked hifi. As she 
was in the dark, in the strange room, that man, 
coarse brute as he was, would have been a re- 
lease from the closed, dull, disgraced house at 
home, with all its traditions and respectabilities 
violated in her wildly audacious person. 


; CHAPTER VI. 
THE RETURN. 


THESE were night-thoughts, how different were 
those of the day! The sea had come back and 
was rippling and plashing crisply at her feet. 
The bright sun was overhead, and a brisk east 
wind was driving the ships past the downs and 
down the channel. A pleasant sight. The out- 


ward-bound ones, full- breasted, crowded with 


canvas, gay; the home-going ones, saiHess, mel- 
ancholy, towed by steamers against the wind; 
however, one need only look at the outward- 
bound ones just now, in three days’ time’ one 
may think of the others. 

Many ships went to and fro before Rebecca 
was tired of looking at them. She got more and 
more interested in them as time went on, ask- 
ing all manner of questions about them from the 
boatmen and others on the beach; simple cock- 
ney questions, which puzzled those she asked in 
her very simplicity ; even when her weary head 
was turned homeward they were still in her 
mind's eye. 

Her despair at going back was so dull that it 
was nearly painless. ‘* What signifies a little 
agony more or less?” Here, however, had been 
three days from which they could not deprive 

| her a long time these three 
days. 

AShe came home about nine o’clock on the Sat- 
urday night. Her father opened the door, and 
she passed in quite silently, and taking off her 
bonnet, sat down, whereupon her sister Caroline 
began to cry, which assisted Mr. Turner in open- 
ing the conversation. 

‘*You may well cry, my poor child,” he be- 
gan; ‘‘you must be worn out with this three 
days’ anxiety, my dear; your sister seems.none 
the worse for her disgraceful escapade.” 

‘*T am hungry and I want my supper,” was 
all she said. ‘*‘ You can scold while I eat it. 
Only make a finish and end of it-as soon as you 
can.” 

‘* Rebecca, where have you been, and what 
have you been doing ?” said her father. 

‘*] am-not going to tell you,” she replied; 
‘‘T am not going to say one word.” 6 

‘** Are you aware that Mr. Hagbut’s visits have 
permanently ceased, in consequence of your ex- 
traordinary conduct, and that your character is 
not worth that?” 

‘*It was you who drove me to this course by 
your cruel abetting of that most unnatural mar- 
riage. If my mother had been alive you would 
not have dared to do it. Have you any thing 
mgre to say?” . 

‘*]T have,” said Turner, getting thoroughly an- 
gry; ‘‘ your sister's character and position are 
affected.” . 

‘* What, old Carry; why what has she been 


doing?” 


‘*T mean that her position is affected through 
you. Are you aware that young Mr. Vergril 


seemed exceedingly likely to pay attention to~ 


your sister, and that your behavior has rendered 
such a course impossible on the part of any mem- 
ber of such an exceedingly strict family ?” 

‘Give Carry the money you were going to 
give me in addition to her own, and he will 
come fast enough, I'll warrant you. My poor 
old Carry,” she went on, kissing her. sister, ‘‘ I 
hope I have not lost you your sweet-heart. 
They drove me to it, you know.” 

Carry only introduced an imbecile whimper 
into her crying, as though she had been playing 
the organ and -pulled out another stop. The 
stop would not go in again, and so she arose 
swiftly and went hysterically up stairs. 

**Poor Carry,” said Rebecca, dolefully, ‘‘I 
am very sorry for her; she would have liked the 
persistent self-inflicted misery of that Vergril 
family, and would have enjoyed herself thor- 


oughly.” So saying, she rose and rang the bell, 
and when the maid came, ordered supper, 

When the maid was gone Mr. Turner had 
few more words to say. ‘* You are ing 
matters coolly, Rebecca. But there is one thing 
I wish yott distinctly to understand. ‘The next 
time you leave my house without my permission 
you leave it for good.” 

‘*I quite understand that! ‘You drove me 


out of it, and I went for my own purposes. I 
shall = go again. Have you any thing more 
to say ?” 


** Nothing at present.” : 

** This may seem an unpropitious time to say 
what I am going to say, but I ‘will say it, never- 
theless,” resumed Rebecca, very quietly and 
calmly. ‘‘ Father, I remember something, and 
I know more. I know that this has always been 
a miserable and most unhappy house. I know 
that you and my mothet were bitter enemies, in- 
stead of being as husband and wife should be. 
I know that all your recollections of my poor 
mother are painful, revolting, shocking Nand I — 
know that I being like her in person and temper 
have kept them alive. We have never been 
friends. Say that it has been my fault. I say 
that I am tired of it, and wish to be friends; I[ 


4 am sick of this everlasting antagonism of will be- 


tween us; it has done no good. I have resisted 
you, but you are as obstinate as ever; you have 
tried to coerce me, with what success.I leave the 
last three days to tell. Why should this battle 
—this unnatural battle go on? Can not you let 
me love you? Such a little yielding on your 
part would make a heaven out of this most miser- 
able world. Will you answer?” 

Not one word would he answer, except to say, 
‘* Have you any thing more to advance ?” 

**Yes. I left here three days ago a desperate, 
hardened woman, casting my good name to the 
winds to save myself from a fate worse than 
death, which you had prepared forme. During 
those three days I have been lapped in love—a | 
love abundant and never failing, and surrounded 
by a religién purer and gentler than yours, fa- 
ther; a religion which hopeth all things, and be- 
lieveth all things. -And in spite of my cold bear- 
ing and my hard words, I have come back soft- 
ened and purified. Father, life is not so very 
long, and we shall, I suppose, never part again. 
If I have said hard and bitter things since I came 
into the house, will you forgive them me as I for- 
give what you have said, and Jet us learn to love 
one another?” 

No. His heart was dumb to it. He had nev- 
er yielded to the mother, was it likely he would 
yield to the daughter? He told her in a surly 
voice to show her repentance and amendment by 
duty and obedience, and then began his supper, 
as she did also, feeling obstinate, angry, and hu- 
miliated, but also having ‘*‘ a mighty disposition 
to cry.” 


She spoke next, hard as iron. ‘‘ My health 
will suffer if I am énti confined to this house, 
and you would scarcely wis . May*l walk 


up and down the lane if I promise not to go out 
sof it? You may set Mrs. Russel and Miss Soper 
to watch me, if you like; or, if.you think it - 
worth having, I will give you my word of hon- 
or.” 
-** You may go from one end of the lane to the. 
other, but no further. I'll have no scandals any 
more. I ain’t so rich as some think, but I’m 
well trusted—very few dream how'much. And. 
my good name is more precious to me than any 
money. And I’ve tried to keep it good,” he went 
on, in a loud excited manner.” ‘‘ And any other 
would have made thousands where I’ve made 
hundreds; and no one has ever dragged my 
name in the dirt except your mother and you. 
And I served God faithful,” he went on, now be- 
ginning to weep, poor fellow. ‘‘ And I tried to 
keep my name clean: the greatest in the land 
have said to me, ‘ Turner, you are not a lawyer, 
you know, you are a friend, we can trust you 
here, your name is unspotted ;’ and God has af- 
flicted me like this. First your mother, and the 
you.” 
~ Rebecca’s bolder and more generous nature, 
which indeed was ill-directed, the main cause of 
her petulance, was thoroughly aroused. She 
went to him and took both his hands, saying, 
quickly : 

‘* Father! father! your good name shall not 
suffer from me. I am as innocent as the day. - 
I can prove my innocence at any moment. Do . 
you think that J have done any thing unworthy 
of you? Do you think that I did not have my 
proofs behind me as clear as noon ?” 

‘¢ Proofs! silly girl, yes; but who will believe 


- them? You little know this wretched worid and 


its tongues. Do you think that any thing will 
ever quiet old Russel and old Soper’s tongues? 
You are a fool if you do.” 7 

*¢ And who are they ?” asked Rebecca, loftily. 

_ **The tongues of the world we live in. The 
tongues which would turn against me first of all, 
and ruin me in our religious connection, if any 
thing went wrong. You don’t know the world, 
and are a fool.” 

‘¢T wish you had been away with me these 
three days, father; you might have got to de- 
spise this little, squalid world of ours.” 

But he remained sulky and silent. -Yet in a 
surly strange manner he took her into his confi- 
dence before he went to bed. 

‘¢ You are a bold, courageous girl,” he growled. 
‘‘T needn’t ask that, this week’s experience shows 
that.” 

“eT believe that I have good courage, father. ” 

‘‘That’s’ lucky, because. your sister Carry is a 
nervous fool. And you are a light sleeper, too, 

know.” 
Yes, the slightest thing awakes me.” 
- ‘Then see if you can make yourself useful. 
If vou hear the very slightest noise in the night, 
you run to my bedroom justias you are, shake 
me, and pull me out of bed. You will find a 
light burning. I am apt to be mazed and stupid 
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HORRORS OF 


when first awakened. 
arms ?” 

‘*I never saw any. I will do what ‘you tell 
me. [ will trust you thoroughly.” 

Je wenttoa drawer in the side-hoard, and came 
with a Deane and Adams revolver in his hand. 

**See here,” he said. ‘‘If I am not fairly 
awake, you wi find this on the stand by my 
bed's head. any man comes into mly room 
before [ am ready, take it—so-—hold the barrel 
toward him—so—and keep pulling the’ trigger 
back—so. And screech murder the while. Can 
you do that?” 


Are you afraid of five- 


> 


\ 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP—SCENE 


the consumable portions of the banquet, that por- 
tion of the family supplies which, by a fiction cur- 
” rent in such houses, the little servant is sup 
** Could you not pay it into the banker’s?” —|_ habitually to pick and steal (their little servant 
‘*No, I daren’t. I know too much, “You | would as lief have eaten molten lead). She had 
would not be fool enough to talk of this ?” ‘| put away the cheese, the sugar, the whisky, and 
‘* Ts it likely ?” she said, smiling. ‘‘ Will you | had locked the cupboard, She had got the ham, 
say good-night ?” ; | the loaf, and the lettuce on a tray, and was 
‘* Yes, I will say good-night. But mind, your | starting down stairs to lock them up fn the Jard- 
treatment depends on your behavior. If you | er away from the cat, who was all the time play- 
think you are forgiven, you will find yourself ing a game combined of cat’s-cradle-and puss-in- 
_mistaken. I'll have obedience.” 7 the-corner between her feet, mewing in a bland 
And so he went. And she began putting away whisper, when she drove the tray into her father's 


‘*T will try. But why is this? Have you 
much money in the house ?” oe es 
‘* Money and worse.” 


= 


IN THE HOLD OF THE “JAMES FOSTER, Jun.”—[See Pace 206.] 


chest, and brought him up short. ‘‘Ho!” he 
said. ‘* Putting the things away. That’s right.” 

The cat at once intertwined herself between his 
legs and amicably tripped him up. 

‘* Bother the cat!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ but she 
reminds me, though. I don’t want to make it 
any duller than I can for you, Rebecca; only I. 
will have order kept. You asked me last year if 
you might havea dog. And I said no.” 

You did.” 

*‘T say yes now. You can have a dog, if it is 
a pleasure to you—” os 

‘* May I have a large one, or a little one?” 
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' * Any size; but let him be a barker, a tearer, 
a dog that never sleeps. Silcox has got dogs that 
would tear the heart’s life out of a man, if he bent 
his black brows at them, and the other day I saw 
his grandchildren playing at horses with them. 
Get a dog like that, if you can; but get a barker.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE NEW LIFE. 


In the whole history of insurrections I honestly 
believe that comparatively few are entirely unsuc- 
cessful. The position of the insurgent party is, 
in most instances, after a short time bettered. 
The fact is, one would fancy that no government 
is strong enough to stand -many serious insurrec- 
tions, and therefore, as soon as its stomach or its 
safety will allow, gives magnanimously what it 
would be dangerous to refuse to a high-spirited 
and well-organized minority—like Rebecca. 

Her insurrection was not entirely without its 
fruits. If you come to consider, a daughter who 
has shown herself able and willing, under provo- 
cation, to absent herself promptly and secretly 
from home—making you look like a fool, and 
harassing you with inexorable terrors—is by no 
means a young lady to be trifled with. I once, 
in the range of my own personal experience, 
knew a young lady of tender years, in a certain 
school, who had the singular physical power of 
being very ill under the slightest contradiction ; 
I mean ill as people are ill off the North Foreland. 
That child ruled the school, and learned just what 
she chose—which was nothing. ; 

Turner was going to have no more escapades 
in his house. “If Rebecca had only known her 

wer she might have done pretty much as she 

iked, but she did not know it. Her feeling 

was, that she had utterly overstepped natural 
bounds, and had been on the wh@le, for her 
father, kindly received home. Her feeling about 
her escapade was one of sheer terror, now that 
the old manner. of life was all around her. It 
would take a still more dreadful provocation to 
make her take such a step again. | 

Women, trained for so*many centuries to en- 
tire dependence, are not good at a long, steady 
defiance to association and habit. ‘That they are 
capable of it, the whole world knows; but if it 
is forced on them the sustained effort which it 
costs them makes them coarse, fierce, and un- 
womanly, ‘This continual effort of defiance will 
soon make, from habit, a woman’s voice hoarse 
and manlike. 

Rebecca happily escaped this. Her father had 
yielded, grudgingly, indeed, yet still had yielded ; 
more than she had hoped for. Her condition was 
improved. ‘The heretofore forbidden lane, with 
all its wonders, was at all events hers now. With 
fresh healthy vitality, with the curiosity toward 
the world and its ways of a child in the wood, 
this lane, with its swarming, dirty population, 
was as a deeply interesting book to her, which 
she was eager to read. 

She was the first moving in the household on 
Monday morning: the intervening Sunday she 
had passed in bed. She roused the maid, and 
left the others sleeping. When they came down 
there was breakfast ready, ae set by his 
plate, her father’s boots in their p the news- 
paper warmed and ready for him, and his rasher 
of bacon hot in the fender. These facts, being 
taken by the allied powers as denoting contrition 
on her part, were received by her father in dumb 
silence, and by good Carry, who always trumped 
her father’s trick, by a wondering sniff or two. 

She did not care. She was to go into the lane; 
and have a dog of her own. Hagbut was a thing 
of the past; she would soon win these two over. 

The portion of Scripture which Mr. Turner 
had to read that morning was rather unpropitious 
to his purpose of twisting a moral out of it to hurl 
at Rebecca’s head. It was the journey of Jonah 
to Nineveh. He thought that he should have to 
leave her moral exercitation to the prayer, when, 
stumbling on, he came to the fact that Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, 
exactly the time which Rebecca had been away. 
He emphasized this point so strongly, and paused 


so long, that Carry groaned, and the little maid | 
—aroused suddenly from the orthodox religious 


coma, into which she always-fell on the celebra- 
tion of any form of worship, public or private— 
exclaimed, *‘ Laws a mercy me!” | | 

It was a great, though unforeseen, point or 
hit, this suggested parallel between Jonah and 
Rebecca; but. Mr. Turner was too old a hand 
not to see that it would not hold water too far. 
Rebecca thought that he would have twisted it 
into the prayer; but he knew better. = He start- 
ed from an entirely new basis of operations. ‘* It 
don’t matter,” said Rebecca; ‘*I shall catch it 
somehow.. And so, when her father said, ‘‘ Let 
us pray,” she knelt down, wondering how he was 
going to do it. : 

He led up to his theme in the most masterly 
manner. It was feebly like some Scotch ser- 
mons, which one dimly remembers. You know 
the preacher's theme from his text, and you hear 
him go away into subjects apparently irrelevant, 
possibly three vague themes, which ‘seem to have 
no relation to his text. You sit puzzled, and yet 
pleased, while he spins his first crude mass of 
vag off into a single thread and leaves it. Then 

e spins you another heap of yarn into a thread ; 
and leaving that, another; and then, taking his 
three threads, he spins them into a cord, which 
brings ‘you back to his original proposition and 
his text. Then you take out your watch, and 
find that you have been sitting, with your. intel- 
lect at its highest power, for one hour or so, and 
have thought it twenty minutes. A good Scotch 
sermon is not a thing to be despised. The Scotch 
are not considered to be devoid of brairis, and 
they like them. 

‘Turner’s prayer had no similarity to a good 
Scotch sermon more than this. Rebecca knew 
that she would be his theme, and wondered how 


tists. Yet, after all, if she did go, it would be 
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‘he-would handle it. He.handled it well endugh 

for an Englishman. A Scotchman or a French 
preaching priest would have done it better; but 
it Was creditable in a mere amateur. 

Turner began by airing the old question of the 
permission of evil. ‘The higher power doubtless 
knew best, he wished that there might be no mis- 
take about that ; but, at the same time, he, Tur- 
ner, did beg and pray the First Cause to recon- 
sider his opinions, and take to governing the 
universe more in accordance with his, Turner’s, 
ideas than heretofore. He proceeded to offer a. 
singular number of practical suggestions to the 
First Cause, which he hoped might be practical- 
y attended to on the first opportunity. And 
then he began to draw up to Rebeeca, who knelt 
with her head on one side, wondering what he 
was going to say. 


It was in the thanksgiving part of the prayer 


that he overthrew and: demolished Rebecca, to 
her great admiration and wonder. She had be- 


gun to think that he was going to leave her alone | 


altogether; for shé was at a loss t@ understand 
how he could have any great thanksgiving to 
make on her account; but when he began. to 
thank the First Cause for such afflictions as had 
been sent him, and also for the strength which 
had been given to him in bearing them, she saw 
how he was going to do it—and admired. 

She wondered much at his ingenuity in attack- 
ing her-under a form of thanksgiving to the 
Deity. She wondered still more at the ingenu- 
ity of the details; but what she admired most of 


all was the singular, self-complacent egotism | 


which underlay his whole prayer, and which 
cropped up at every point. She knew of old her 
father’s habit, common enough to men who live 
in a little world, of talking of himself to other 
men; but to hear him, while attacking her, point 
out his manifest excellences to the Deity,: and 
then compare himself to a miserable worm, filled 
her with pure astonishment. She had never be- 
fore seen how entirely her father was given to 
self-worship. - Abraham’s pleading was reason- 
able; her father’s was utterly unreasonable. 
When he came tothe ultimate point of summing 
up his utterly blameless life, and thanking Prov- 
idence for afflicting him with an undutiful and 
rebellious daughter to keep him from the sin of 
self- glorification, she was pained and dazed. 
She wanted to love him; how could she when he 
was so far from all else that she loved? Her fa- 
ther’s religious exercise this morning had by no 
means a good effect on her. She was angry and 
sulky when she rose from her knees. ; 

And she had meant to be so good. :She left 
C to administer the little cares of domestic 
life which she, in the warmth of her héart, had 
prepared. She was silent and angry, and her. 
father congratulated himself on having brought 
her to a sense of sin. He had brought her to a 
deep hatred of his form of religion. . ; 

She ate her breakfast in silence, but, Kheping 
in mind the admissions of last night, saw that 
they must be kept before him. Toward the end 
of breakfast she said, 

**T am to have a dog; and I am to walk up 
and down the lane; that is allowed. I wish that 
some arrangement might be come to under which 
I was not tobe prayed at by pa before the maid, 
but that, I suppgse, is hopeless. I can only say 
that, if it happens again, I shall rise from my 
knees and walk in the lane. I hate it.” 

** My dearest Rebecca!” said poor Carry. 

** You may well say your dearest Rebecca, you 
two,”said Rebecca, sullenly. ‘‘I meant to be 
as good as gold this morning, and submit, and 
be cheerful, and all that sort of thing. But I 
wish it understood that I will not be prayed at 
by pa, and thanksgivinged for by pa, or any one 
else. I may as well state my intentions at once. 
It is more than probable that very shortly I shall 
join the communion of the Primitive *Method- 
ists.” 


Mr. Turner as it was to Carry. Certainly, Mr. 
Turner reflected, the poor little Primitives wera 
a low and poor sect, and the secession of one of 
the members of his household from a sect-so rich 
as his, small though it was, a sect which nearly 
rivaled the National Church, would be as sad a 
thing as the secession of an ultra-evangelical in 
the National Church to Wesleyanism or the Bap- 


one way of accounting fer her eccentricity. He 
put on his boots and went to business in tolerable 
humor. If she did not do worse than go to the 
Primitive Methodists, and if that abominably 
sleepy policeman would keep his eye on the 
‘house. for a few months, matters would right 
themselves. 


ISSUING BEEF TO THE INDIANS ° 
AT MEDICINE BLUFF CREEK. 


Our correspondent writes from Medicine Bluff 
Creek, where the different bands of Comanche, 
Kiowa, Apache, and Arrapahoe Indians are as- 
sembled, prior to their ]Jggation on the reserva- 
tions allotted them, and thus describes the scene 
which we present on page 205: 

‘*'The Indians are daily supplied with rations 
of beef, which is killed and piled up in a con- 
venient location for distribution. Sometimes we 
issue the beef on the hoof, and the Indians kill it 
for themselves; but they seem to prefer to have 
the labor of killing and quartering done by our 
butchers, as they can then come for and receive 
the quantity that may be apportioned to them. 
Nearly a hundred head of cattle are daily slaugh- 
tered to feed these, for the time, friendly In- 
dians, who besides this draw rations of flour and 
bread. ‘The Cheyennes have not yet come in. 
General CusTER has gone after them to bring 
them in, quietly if possible; if not, y ales et- 


tempt to force them.” : 
of War is to take the field 


This was not quite such a dreadfyl threat to 


against the Indians in place of General Suxuaivan, 
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FALSE AND TRUE. J 


Two walked under the olive-trees shading the walls of an ancient téwn, 
Long ago, as with gold and purple canopied bravely the sun went down. | 


Strangely mated for lovers, they—he an eagle, and she a dove— 
He with eyes of prophecy, under such a forehead as laurels love; - 


She with bashful and tender face, softly radiant with love’s surprise— 
Flushed with pink, like a peach-tree blossom under the fair Italian skies. 


‘‘ Farewell, darling,” he smiling said; “though this parting be bitter pain,. 
To the labor whose crowning waits me I must go—but I come again. 


‘Then, sweet love, how your heart will beat! From your swallow’s nest looking down 
You shall see how the eager people greet me back to the dear old town. . 


‘* Years may pass .ere that golden day, fate and fortune may be unkind, 
Yet no woman shall call me husband save the dear one I leave behind. 


** Will you love me with patient love ?—hold me precious the long years through ? 
Let us see, when the test is over, which of our two hearts proves most true!” 


So he followed his guiding star to the region of song and art, 
Wrought his dreams in the deathless marblegy wooing Fame with a lover's heart. 


Every shape of immortal youth which the soul of the artist thrills, 
Charmed to sleep by some weird enchanter under the fair Carrara hills— 


Gods and heroes of ‘days gone by; saints and cherubs, a shining band— 
Woke and rose, in their snowy beauty perfect ‘under his master-hand. 


Friendship sought him, and praise, and power; ee a heart he wronged and rent ; 
Many a worship he won and wasted—smiling, spoiling, where’er he went; 


Went the way that an artist loves, skimming the selfish sweets of life— 
Giving to no one noble woman, loved and reverenced, the name of wife; 


Yet he frittered his heart away, little by little, on many shrines, — 
Keeping nothing for her who waiting looked for him through her window vines. 


So his beautiful years went by; smoothed, by honors and ease and gold, 
Till at last, after fourscore summers, all the days of his life were told. 


Then they took him in splendid state back once more to the dear old town, 
Where with his early love he wandered long ago as the sun went down. 


Down the street as his funeral passed, leaning out from her tascment hich, 
Pale and trembling, a white-haired woman gazed and wept as the crowd went by, 


All are conquered by Fate or Time—there are changes in fifty years— 
Fifty years! ~ And alas, a widow gave the dead man these burning tears. 


She whose youth he had sorely wronged, she whose heart he had starved and -i:in, 
Now at his tardy coming uttered all her passionate grief and pain. 


Fating the bread of lonely toil she had waited through tedious years, 
Hoping all things,*in tears and silence, fond and faithful despite her fears ; 


Then with a languid, cold consent, after patience and hope were dead, 

Wedded another, whose constant passion sought her still, though her youth had fled. 
Moan of people and chant of priest rose and wailed like«a youl in woe; | 

Plumes like midnight and trailing sables slowly swept through the street’ below. 


my darling !?she sobbed aloud, shaken sore by her utter woe; 
“Oh, my dearest, ‘im-thiagghe coming which you promised so long ago? 


“Taunt me not with “my broken troth, oh my love whom I still adore! 
You who lived in the love of ;women, winning, wasting for evermore— . 
Pa 


“‘You who honor the empty} husk of your vow when your lips are dumb, . 
No proud woman -has called you husband, and you come—as you pledged to come, 


** Loyal to him whose I bore, yet I loved| you, and only you | 
Judge between us, oh tender mother, which is the false and which the true!” « 
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HORRORS OF THE FEVER SHIP. 


Yean after year these stories come to us of 
the terrible calamities which fall upon overcrowd- 
ed emigrant ships. But how many of these hor- 
rors pass unrecorded! Indeed it is only when 
some instance of monstrous suffering forces A 
self upon our attention that the veil is lifted, 
and the history of cruelty and pestilence is laid 
before us. 

In the case of the ship James Foster, Jun., 
which arrived in the Lower Bay on-the 8th in- 
stant, having left Liverpool on the 19th of last 
December, the sufferings of the passengers were 
threefold. The terrors of the sea (rendering 
their passage an unusually long one), the calami- 
ty of ship-fever, and the brutality of the officers 
under whose protection they were placed, all 
combined to aggravate their miseries. 

The vessel at her date of clearance was con- 
sidered to be thoroughly|sea-worthy, and the ac- 
commodations for passengers and b guar- 
anteed to be, if not perfect, at least sufficient to 
satisfy the Emigration | officers at Liverpdéol. 
What was originally designed for the hold has 
been converted into a large square room, capable 
of accommodating about 150 persons. From the 
huddling of the emigrants together in this hole 
through ten long weeks, tthe most unsavory aro- 
ma pervades the place. ‘There is, besides, an al- 
most total absence of light, and when it is con- 
sidered that there was no system for ventilation 
in case rough weather required the hatches down, 
the sufferings of the poor|wretches between decks 
can be easily imagined. (At each side of the hold 
are erected tiers of bunks resembling a row of 
cupboards. ‘These were appropriated by the pas- 
sengers, the males on one side and the females 
on the other. 

The fever broke out on the 8th of January, 
and during the passage about twenty-two of the 


, passengers and seamen fell victims of disease and 


ill-treatment. One of the men, driven wild by 
the terrors which surrounded him, terminated 
his life by leaping overboard. The investigation, 
conducted by the Commissioners of Emigration 
iuifter the arrival of the vessel, seems clearly to 
prove that the doctor as \well as the officers of 
the vessel were possessed |by a sort of demon of 
inhumanity. A number of the seamen were 
beaten and kicked and otherwise maltreated un- 
til their debilitated frames gave way under their 
tortures. One of the hands, a Dutchman, so 
one witness testifies, was) killed outright by one 
of the officers. | 

The very fact that at sea the officers of a ship 
are under no jurisdiction through which an im- 
mediate remedy can be offered to their victims, 
naturally suggests the propriety and necessity 
vf visiting their crimes with the severest legal 
penalties. 


| 


‘FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


My wife has used her WHEELER & WILSON 
Sewing Machine ten years without repairs, and 
has used one needle for the last three years. 

Newburgh, N. Y. CHARLES J. GRAY. 


AN ESSENTIAL ARTICLE IN EVERY FAMILY. 
& Co.’s ToILet Soap is an essential 
article in every famfly. We feel safe in saying 
that a better article can not be obtained.—.Vorth- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


WaArtHam Watcues are the best and the 
cheapest. —N. Matson & Co., Chicago. 


Dyspersta cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Soue Stomach. Fifty Cefits per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 58. G. 571 Broadway,, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\ ELLS’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER. 
Will save any man or business woman many 


times. its cost in a tweWemonth. Sent postpaid on } 


receipt of $2 50. Address 
* J. G. WELLS, Publisher, 432 Broome St., N. Y. 


AT $12. 


‘ WATCHES. 
The famons Oroide Hunting-Case Watch, Patent De- 
tached Lever, Jeweled, $15 & $20. The same, Lepine 
Movement, $12. Ladies’*H. C. Watch, solid si ver, 
heavily plated with fine 18-carat gold, enameled very 
richly, $20. English Duplex H.C. Silver, long sweep 
second, for timing horses, $20.- Celebrated Am. Levers, 
$25 & $30. Phe above watches warranted. A hand- 
some. Silver-Plated Open-Face Watch, engine-turned 
edze, English Movements, $6. Goods sent C.O. D. Ad- 
dress WILLSON & CO., No. 142 Fulton St., N. Y. 
— 
OOSEY’'S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte: 


12 Goov-Fripay Easter Ilymns....... 50c. 
Cgopin’e VaLsre, 50c. 
BEETHOVEN'S 45 WALIZES. 50c 
COMPLETE FOR PIANO, each......... 50c 


Mailed on receipt of price. Catatocurs Frer. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


DYSPEPTICS, MARK THIS! 


There is nothing tones the system like iron; there 
Is nothing purifies the blood like sulphur. In ever 
healthy person’s organization iron is incorporated. 
Deprived of this metallic constituent the digestive a 
paratus and the secretive organs can not vigordasly 
pacers their functions. Supply the loss artificially 
vy taking STAFFORD’S TRON AND SULPHUR 
POWDERS. The sulphur will purge the vitiative 
blood of impurities, the iron will invigorate the blood- 
producing organs. If the blood is muddy or sallow, 
it will be rendered fresh and transparent. These re- 
rults are guarantee 

Sold by Druggists.. 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 6 
Packages,.72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 

HALL & RUCKEL, 21S Greenwich St., N. Y. 
LACK-WALNUT PORTABLE RACKS for Par- 
Jorg, Bedrooms, Stores, &c. Holds Books and 
Fancy Articles. Sent by Express on. receipt of price, 
$2 50, W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


VINS' PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady 
should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Madevunly by E. Ivins, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia, 


-wanted every where to sell our 


FROSTS BOOK OF TABLEAUX and 


SHADOW PANTOMIMES. 


Containing 160 Tableaux Vivants, with directions for 
arranging the stage, costuming the characters, and 
furmiig appropriate groups. 

By S.-. ANNIE FROST, 


Author of Parlor Stage,” Amateur Theatri- 
cals," &c. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED A NUMBER OF SHAD- 
OW ACTS AND PANTOMIMES, WITH COM- 
PLETE STAGE INSTRUCTIONS. 

To those who desire to get up an evening's enter- 
tainment this book will prove an invaluable assistant. 
Paper SO CES. 
Bound in Boards, Cloth Back......... 50 cts. 

*,* The above book is for-sale every where, and will 
be sent by mail to any address, free of postage, upon 
receipt of the price. nd all orders to 

DICK & FITZGERALD, 
NEW YORK. 


‘“* The Comical Adventures of Mr. Toodles" sent free. 
HITCHCOCK’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Music and Words: Meiled for 5 cts. each, or the whole 
44 for $2 20. NOW READY: 

No, 44.’ St. Nicholas Galop. 
** 43. Velocipede Johnny. 
** 42. Gens D’Armes Duet. 
** 41. Gems from Orphee. 
40. Belles of Broadway. 
39. Flying Trapeze. 
38. Power of Love. (Instrumental.) 
87. Susan's Story. 
* * I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
34. 
33. 


The Rosy Wreath. 

The Life-Boat. 

Light of the World. (Sacred.) 
*“* 32. Beautiful Bells. 


** #31. Ixion 

** 30. Olympic Schottische, 

29. UpinaBalloon. 

** 28. There’s a Charm in Spring. 

‘* 27. See the Conquering Hero Comes. 

** 26. Take Back the Heart. 

** 25. The Passing Bell. 

** 24. Still I'll Love Thee. 

** 23. Waltzing down at Long Branch. 

** 22. Riding down Broadway. 

** 21. She might not Suit your Fancy. 

** 20. Arm-in-Arm. (Pol urka.) 

** 19. The Rose of Erin. 

18. Silver Chimes, 

** 17. The Old Cottage Clock. ; 
** 16. His Love Shines over All. (Sacred.) : 
** 15. Maggie's Secret. 
** 14. Little Maggie May. ' 

** 13. The Danish Boy's Whistle. 

** 12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
** 11. Genevieve Waltz. 

** 10. Skating Rink Polka. 

** 9. Champagne Charlie. 

‘* 8. Praise of Tears. 

‘“* 4. I really don’t Think I shall Marry. 
‘* 6. Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 

** 5. Not for Joseph. 

4. Blue Eyes. 

** 3. We'd better Bide a Wee. 

‘** 2. Won't you Tell me why, Robin ? 

1. Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 


The above can be had at the music, book, and period- 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
publisher. Other choice selections will ~ gx follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


95 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


>} BRACED WEB SAW. 


PATENT GROUND. 


WS 

This is acknowledged to be the best saw and \ 
in more general use than any other in the \\ 
United States. For Sale by all first-class Hard- 
ware Dealers. Made by THE LIVINGSTON 
MFG. CO., 50 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. Y., 
- ‘will dispose of 
100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, anp ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices for 
cash, or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid; 
the same to let, and rent. money applied if purchased. 


100 TO $250 PER MONTH GOARANTEED. 
S Sure pay. Salaries paid weekly. Agents 
HITE Wire CLOTHES 
Lines. Full particulars free. Addressthe — 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E MPLOYMENT — “PLEASANT anp PROF- 
ITABLE.” Send stamp for particulars to 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 roadway, N. Y. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED. 1836, 


260 Greenwich 8t., corner Murray, 
New York, 


IS OFFERING CHEAP, 


FOR CASH: 


-COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; allgrades 
to suit the palate and the — of the million; 15c., 
20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c.; Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watchmakers. Mr. 
Agnew spent three years in China, and knows exactly 
what teas are, and does not deal in damaged goods of 
any kind; consequently every pound of tea sold is 
warranted as represented, or the money returned. 


MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who ships him the 
choicest of the crop. 


RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, 
who ship him the best head rice in market. 


FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in market, from 
$7 to $16 per barrel. , 


GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, ho- 
tels, restaurants, boarding-houses, steamships and sail- 
ing vessels is sold by Mr. Agnew, who is a live man, 
working 16, 18, and 20 hours every day for the last quar- 
ter ofacentury. He is a steam-coach compared with 
the old fossilated grocers, who have been brought up 
in a soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, and now 
begin to flap their wings when gray-headed. In a 
word, Agnew is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man for 
the people—qguick as lightning and punctual as time. , 


ORACE GREELEY.—AGENTS 
Life. the Autoblopre ography of HORACE 
e,” the Au 
GREELEY andt hie times; 
an elegant the es, with su- 
| perd steel Portraitof the aiker and oth- 
er beautiful illustrations, Selling very 
rapidly, Price, $3.50, extra cloth; Ez- 
or 
COQc, 164 Nassau Street, New York. — 


wr CHERRY BARK AND IRON. — FER- 
RATED WINE or WILD CHERRY BARK.— 
This is an invaluable remedy for Clergymen and Stu- 
dents, who are often (lebilitated and mentally depressed 
by overwork and anxiety, for Merchants, Bankers, and 
all whose nervous system and mental forces are fre- 
quently unduly excited. It is also particularly adapt- 
ed to Ladies and Chil dren of weak constitution and low 
condition of blood. | It is unlike every other prepara- 
tion in efficiency and pleasant taste. Prepared by 
H. & J. BREWER, | Pharmacists, Sp eld, Mass. 
Sold in New York by J. F. Henry, 21 Park Row. 


0 IT NOW.—Don't a, but send 25 cents at 

once and receive MAPLE LEAVES until the end 

of 1869. It is the dheapest, the best, and the most 

popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of a Address 

O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


No excuse now for ee and Magazines lying about 


all the year. 
CONANT’S IMPROVED 

RIODICAL COVERS, 
for Harrerr’s WEEKLY or Bazar, sent by mail for $1 25, 
They bind the numbers Pe. every week. 

Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 
—*A good thing.”"—New York Tribune,—— 

Magazine Sizz, 50 Gents. Sueet-Musio Size, $1 00. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every mam can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time antl ee. Circulars containing 
full information abdut these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types,|cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSDN, Ag't, Adams Press Co., 
2¢ Courtlandt Street, New York. 


and FLOWER SEEDS, prepaid 

. per oz., the best sorts Aspara- 

nip, Radish, Spinach, & Turnip. 

r 0z., the best Cabbage, Celery, 

ttuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash, 

and Tomato. For 49 cts., Onion and Peppers. The 
above also in 5 ct. 


papers. 25 sorts Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds, Catal 


RESH GARDE? 

t, Carrot, P 
or 15 and 25 cts. p 

Chicory, Cacumber, 


. ues gratis. Early Rose Potato 
75 cts. per Ib.: $3 for 5 Tbs. s on Commission. 
Agents wanted. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 
CHICOPEE WING MACHINE. 
First-class, and fully licensed. WantTED. For 
terms, address CH PEE 8. M. CO., Boston, Mass. 


HE TANITE EMERY WHEEL Cuts fast, does 
not glaze, gum, heat, or smell, andis cheap. For 
circulars, address Tx TANITE Co., Stroudsburg, Pa.. 


UDSON RIVER/| INSTITUTE, Claverack, N. Y. 
A first-class fling School for both sexes. Term 
opens April 5, 1869. v. ALonzo Fiack, A.M., Prin. 


670 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, Price $1 75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: | 


Guiccioli’s Recollections 


LORD BYRON, 


Y RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; anp THOSE OF EYE- 
WITNESSES OF HIS LIFE. By the Counrgss Guiccioui. Trans- 


lated by Hupert E, H. Jernrncuam. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


This work is etrikingly able, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the subject, and with remarkable discrimina- 
tion of the authoress's special traits.—Daily Telegraph. 

is book is of great value; for it collects the va- 
rious opinions of Lord Byron's bi phers,. presents 
them at one glance, illustrates them by the letters and 


ournal of the poet himself, and subjects them to a | 


l criticism.—Pali Mall Gazette. 


> 
Never before has Byron been so vividly 
and his character so analyzed. . 
er’s interest never flags.—Morning Post. 
No greater proof could be given of the renewed in- 
terest which is being felt with respect to Byron, his 
life, his character, and his works, than this publica- 
tion.—A theneeum. 


rtrayed 
he read- 


4 


0@™ Harper & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any pa 
of the United States, on receipt of $1 75. — , 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


From the American 
of April 11, 1868, 
“The color of this meta. 
closely resembles that of 18 
e, an ustre bril 
lant,” &c., &c. 


| When desired, these Watch 
} es will be sent to any expres: 
office, and permission of ex 
amination granted upon pay 
ment of freight charges. | 
= Description of goods and 
metal sent free An inspection of 
my goods earnestly solicited. 
JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
Nassau Street, New York. 


44 
For sale by all respectable dealers. 


The Embodiment of Practical Utility 


and Extreme Simplicity. Patented. 
A most wonderful and elegantly-constructed novelty, 


‘Noiseless in operation; sews with double or single 
dinary 


money makes the Duplex Stitch with extraor 
rapidity. 
‘Stitches beautiful and firm ; a perfect machive.”— 
New York Tribune. 

‘+ For the Dressmaker it is invaluable ; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”—Godey's Lady's Book. 


**It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and : 
-s easily understood that a child can use it."—JN. Y. 


‘‘ Beautifal as a flower."”—Leslie’s Gazette of Fashions. 
All persons who buy or effer for sale imitations of 


rice, $10; or C. O. D. 

ircular containing Lib- 

ddress all orders to 
APEX SEWING MACHINE Co., 

z 208 Broadway, New York. 


& BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


Anthony Trollope. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. A 
Novel. By Antuoxny Author of ‘*He 
Knew He was Ri ght,” ‘*Orley Farm,” ‘‘Small House 
at Allington,” ‘‘Can You Forgive Her?” * Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Illustrated by ais. Svo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated. Part I. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


Charles Reade. | 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, JEALOUSY. By Cuas. 
Reape, Author of ‘“‘ Hard Cash,” *‘ Never too Late 
to Mend,” ‘Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARD A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuare.es Reape, Author of ‘‘ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” ** Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


J. D. Baldwin. 
PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing some of the Great Peuples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, jand their Probable Relation to a still Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Jpun D. Batpwin, Member of the.Ame 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Boesé. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK: its History, Condition, and Statistics. An 
Official Report to the Board of Education. By 
Tuomas Bozst, Clerk of the Board. With Illustra- 
tions. 8voa, Cloth, $2 50. 


William Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY'’S TOWER. Historic Studies in 
the Tower jof London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
the Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 ‘cents. 


Miles O'Reilly. 


THE POETICAL WORKS. OF CHARLES G. 
HALPINE (Mivzs Consisting of Odes, 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which 
have not heretofore been collected together. Witb 
a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Ed. 
ited by Roperr B. Roosgve.t. Portrait on Steel. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Thoma 


F. Whymper. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI. 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Freprrics 
Wuymprr. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50), 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samus. W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G:S., 
Author of ‘* 
Nile,” ‘*The Nile Tributaries of Abyssini 
Unabrid With Ten Illustrations by 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Rev. John L. Nevius. | 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions ; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rey. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Clotb, 


&c. 
uard. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and nee : 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Reli 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Assortr. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
$3 00. and others. Crown yo, Cloth, Peveled Edges, 


ous Be- 


The Author of “Rachel's Secret.” 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “*Rachel’s Secret.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The Rev. Dr. Bellows. 


THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 
sions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bet- 
Lows, 2vols,, 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. Vol, IL just ready. 


Prices from $16 to $22. | 


he Albert N’Yanza Great Basin ofthe ~ 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 
THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 


wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixep (green and bi 


r tb. 
BreaxrastT (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per tb. - 

IupERia. (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 
oune Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
25 per fb 


$1 
GuNPOWDEB (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, Can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenouw BreakFrast/ANp DINNER COFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents.per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. _ 

RoastTep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per fb. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; begt, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Micu., August 26, 1868. 
To the Great AMERICAN TEA ComMPany, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
rend another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 


- Jast, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 


aixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 


Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
tema Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 tbs. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 

8 Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings,at 125.. 375 
2 “ Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 Coffee..........d.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 ** Gunpowder....O. A.Wattrous..at 159.. 300. 
4 ‘** Imperial....... F. Taylor....'...,at 125.. .5 00 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins......at 125.. 500 
6 Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 Young Hyson..Wm. H.:Doraty..at 125.. 500 
7 OMT do. ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 * Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
2 * Imperial....... Mrs. Bird.......at 125.. 250 
$74 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but lar ‘er orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
geend no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are: not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. : 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, omg together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


**THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


' GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


Alaska Diamonds. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
mom cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
ae, our own factory, in artistic diamond 
guaranteed fine and 


gou, 
us at one siztieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 
Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 
- and #10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, and $10. 
Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, 


$6, ong 
Cluster Sets, $10, $15, $20, and $25 each; Cross Sets, 
and $25 


Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Gents’ 
Solitaire Rings, $8, $10, $25, $30; luster Rings, $6, 
_ $10, $12 each. 
Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10: Cross Pins 
£6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 
_ We do our business direct from our factory, loca 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
tine jewelry. 
Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P. O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods.sent 
free. Exceeding that amonnt sent by express, C.0.D., 


d-winer ying all ch A Large Dis- 
STANLEY. WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. 1, 


ack), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


Uncororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 


= 


rectly 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


HUNTING WATCHES. — $20, 


‘THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY, 


$15. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthless W atches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resen as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are fn no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di+ 
from’ us can secure a 
enuine Watch of our manu- 
acture. We have recently 
reatly improved our Oroide 
n appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 
“COLLINS METAL,” 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be Snes from it by the best judges ; 

retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic v 

Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapemen 

Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 

arance, and for time, to a Gold one costin 


are F Jew 


ness, style of finish, general ap 


fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costin 
all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pin 
Charme, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, 
to gold in appearance and wear... 
O CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 
We positively employ no — who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
lished prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 
ew York City. Customers are requested not to send 
money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the 
Customers must pay all express charges. 
and state. Customers in the city will remember that our only Office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 


JEWELRY.—We are manufacturin 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal 

watches for less than our pu 
ine Collins Watches can only be had at our office in 


express office. 


racelets, Pencils, 


COLLINS 
METAL 
OROIDE). 


ue. All our Gentlemen's Watches 
better than a Lever for a small 
e $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extra 

$200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 
s, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 
&c., all of the 


In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


TT 


To THE Workine Ciass:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light, and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either’sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, ete., sent free. Sg sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED Te tHat Geeat Book, THE 


EX 


The Best, the Cueapgst, and most Fam- 
Work ever Superbly Illustrated. 475 
pages. Best selling book ”“ and largest ST 


Circular and terms free. .L. 
80 Cedar St. (P.O. Box 4669], New York 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to ‘LOWE PRESS Co., : 
20 Water Street, Boston, Mass. > 


CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe to 
‘*Mapce Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 


City. 


+ and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
rs matter of interest and importance to every 


;_25-cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of rion to ay 
postage. Address O. A. Roogsacn, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


GTRANGERS Visiting Washington 
SHOULD NOT FAIL TO CALL AT 
G. C. Henning’s Clothing Establishment, 
No. 511 SEVENTH STREET. 
The inducements are: The largest stock in the Dis- 
trict. All goods are Custom-made, and one price only, 
in plain figures, from which no deviation is permitted. 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for Price-List. 


Holloway’s. Ointment.— How painful and annoying 

it is to have the lips cracked and chapped, so that one 

can scarcely open the mouth or smile. A single appli- 

cation of the Ointment makes the skin soft and well. 
A MONTH. TO AGENTS. 


$ _ 4 New and useful articles. Address A9 


JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 


$3000 Salary. { us. PIANO CO. N.Y. 


HOVEY & CO.’s 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
FOR 1869, 
Is NOW READY, containing 150 pages, with 
100 Beavutirut ENGRAVINGS, and a descriptive list 
of 2500 varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, including the nove.ties for 1869, with 
A BEAUTIEUL COLORED PLATE. 
Our guide is the most complete ever published, con- 
ay £ and plain directions for the CULTURE OF 
FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. A copy mailed to 
all applicants upon the receipt of 25 cents. Sent free 
to our regular customers. Address, 
HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


“EVE! 
EVERY BODY” 
Should write at onee and ascertain what we want of 
20,000 male and female agents. You can make 
money our immense * List,” free 
to every body. EASTMAN & KENDALL, 
25 Hawley St., Boston. 


The Finest Teeth oi; 


if they are neglected. Bear this in mind and keep 
ros | out of the delicate enamel with preservative 
SOZODONT. Every vegetable element of the article 
—and all its elements are vegetable—is an antidote to 
dental disease. Neither the outer shell nor the bone 
it covers is likely to be injuriously affected by any 
cause, if this healthful preparation be duly used, night 
and morning. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. : 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. : | 


GENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS, 

and FRUIT GROWERS. —Send for particulars 
of “* Best's Improved Fruit-Tree and Vine Invigorator 
and Insect Destroyer.” Samples to test will be for- 
warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. G Agents are wanted in 
every County in the United States. Address 

J. AHEARN, 68 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL, London. - 


JAMES M. SANDERSON, Manager, 
4 formerly of New York. 


GENUINE OROIDE GOLD WATCH CO. 


FACTORY, 
GENEVA, 
Switzerland. 


TRADE-MARK, OOPYRIGHTED. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Fine Swiss Movements.... 


Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent Levers ... 


GENUINE WALTHAM PATENT LEVERS...... 


Patent Levers ........ 2000. 

#20 00. 

Ditto, Chronometer Balance... 25 OO. 

30 00. 

“«“ _ Ditto, Chronometer Balance... 35 00. 


All of our Watches aré Hunting Cases. Warranted Perfect :Time-keepers, and to retain the color of 18- 
carat Gold, representing Fine Gold Waiches worth from $150 00 to $300 00. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Chains, 
Latest Styles, $5, $6, $7, and $10 each. Sent by Express, C.@. DD. Customers must pay all express charges, 
and allowed to examine what they order, previous to paying, on receipt of express charges both ways. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co., No. 78 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 


ONLY OFFICE IN THE - 
UNITED STATES, 


No. 78 
NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK. 


. $15 00. 


65 yards Sheeting, Fanc 


LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


AUTHORITY. 7 


S.C. THOMPSON & CO’S 
GREAT 


‘One Dollar Sale of 


Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cotto 
FANCY GOODS, Albums, Bibles, Sil- 

ver-Plated Ware,Cutlery, Leather 

and German Goods of every 
description, &c. 

These articles to be sold at the uniform price of —~ 
ONE DOLLAB EACH, 
and not to be paid for until Png know what you are 


to receive.- 
The mogt popular and economical method of doing 
bnsiness in the country. 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each, to pay for postage, printing, &c. It is then 
at the option of holders whether they will send one 
dollar for the article or not: 

By Parronizinc THis Sate you have a chance to 
exchange your goods, should the article mentioned 
on the printed slip not be desired. 


The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOL=- 

LAR can be exchanged 

Plated, Five - Bottled Revolving 
Castor, or your Choice ofa large 
Variety of other Articles 
upon Exchange List, 
com g over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 
double the amount. 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 
We send as commission to Agents: 
For a Club of Thirty, and $3 00, 
one of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton, Lady's. - 
Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accor- 
deon, Set of Stee]-Bladed Knives and Forks, Violin and 
Bow, Fancy Dress-Pattern, Pair Lady’s extra qualit 
Cloth Boots, one dozen la size Linen Towels, .Al- 
hambra Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White 
Wool Blanket, 15 yards best quality Print, 12 yards 
Delaine, one dozen Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 
For a Club of Sixty, and $6 00, 

one of the following articles: 42 yards a Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, yi Watch, 4 yards donble- 
width Waterproof Cloaking, Lady’s Double Wool 
Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Alpacca Dress- Pattern; En- 

raved Silver-Plated, Six-Bottled Revolving Castor, 

t of Ivory-Handled Knives, with Silver - Plated 
Forks, Pair of All-Wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra 
Quilts, 30 yards’ Print or a Marseilles ee beans 
EKight-Keyed Accordeon, Webster's National Pictorial 
Dictionary (600 engravings, 900 pages), 334 yards Doe- 
skin for suit, &c. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10 00, 
Cassimere Coat, Pants, and 
Vest Pattern (extra quality), Pair splendid Rose Blank- 
ets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, 25 yards Hemp > 
Carpeting, splendid Violin and Bow, splendid Alpacca 
Dress-Pattern, Silver Hunting-Cased Watch, Single- 
Barrel Shot-Gun, Revolver, one Pair fine Dam- 
ask Table-Covers, with one dozen Dinner Napkins to 
match, Worcester’s Illustrated Unabridged Diction- 
ary (1800 pages), &c. 

g@~ For additional list of commissions see circular. 

Commissions ror Larcrr Ciuus 1x Proportion. . 


Agents will please take notice ofthis. Do not send 
names, but number your cinbs from one upward. — 
Make your letters short and plain as possible. 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE OF THIS: 


Ea Be SURE and send Money in ALL CASES 


from any Post-Office. 

This way of sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 

We can not be responsible for money lost, unless 
some precautions are taken to insure its safety. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. — 
Send your address in full, Town, County, and State. 


C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


HaRPens 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Macazrnz, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's WEexty, One Year..:... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazrnz, Harper's Weex.y, and Harprr’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinz, WEEKLY, 0% 
Bazag will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frvs 
Sussoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. , 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maecazine 24 cents a for the Werkty or Bazag 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


stage. 
to the Macazinz, Wrekty,.or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes, Itigs not neces- 
to notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to be with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back* Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 
. The Volumes of the Werx:.y commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
ple to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazrtnz, the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
eld and the new one must be given. 


Terms FoR APVERTISING IN . 


i "s Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. aie 

r e; 


Harper's Weekly.—Inside Fages, $1 50 

Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—ea ge a Dieplay 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and D 

$125 per Line—each 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youre. 
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